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Part  I 


Background  Information  on  China 


Background  Information  on  China 


Geography 

China  has  a  land  area  of  9.6  million  square  kilometers  (3.7  million  square  miles)  and  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  United  States.  It  shares  common  boundaries  with  North  Korea,  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  Mongolia,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  India,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Burma,  Laos 
and  Vietnam.  The  British  Territory  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Portuguese  Territory  of  Macau 
are  off  the  coast  of  Guangdong  (Canton)  Province  in  southeast  China. 

China  has  vast  areas  of  mountains,  hills  and  dry  basins.  Only  1 1  %  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation.  In  contrast,  about  17%  of  land  in  the  United  States  is  cultivated.  Land  use  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  divided  into  meadows  and  pastures  (31%),  forests  and  woodlands 
(14%),  and  other  uses  (45%). 

China  is  dominated  by  three  major  rivers  -  the  Yangtze  River  (Chang  Jiang),  the  Yellow 
River  (Huang  He)  and  the  West  River  (Xi  Jiang).  Floods  from  these  rivers  have  caused 
major  disasters  in  China  throughout  the  ages.  However,  these  rivers  are  the  main  source  of 
irrigation  water  and  the  main  transportation  arteries  within  China. 


People 

According  to  the  1990  Census,  China  has  a  population  of  approximately  1.1  billion  people. 
This  is  more  than  four  times  the  population  of  the  United  States.  About  half  of  the 
population  is  under  the  age  of  21. 

The  dominant  ethnic  group  in  China  is  Han,  which  accounts  for  about  94%  of  the 
population.  Other  "minority  nationality"  groups  in  China  are  Tibetans,  Mongolians, 
Manchurians,  Uyghurs,  Kazaks,  Hui,  Yi,  Miao,  Zhuang,  Buyi  and  Koreans. 

The  national  language  of  China  is  Mandarin  ("putonghua").  In  addition  to  Mandarin,  many 
Chinese  people  are  fluent  in  one  or  more  provincial  dialects. 

About  80%  of  the  Chinese  population  lives  in  the  country-side.  Only  15%  of  China  is 
densely  populated.  The  major  Chinese  urban  centers  in  order  of  population  size  are 
Shanghai,  Beijing  (Peking),  Guangzhou  (Canton),  Tianjin  (Tientsin),  Shenyang,  Dalian, 
Wuhan  and  Chongqing  (Chungking). 


Climate 


China  is  located  predominantly  in  the  temperate  zone,  although  the  far  northern  areas  are  in 
the  sub-arctic  zone  and  the  southernmost  areas  are  within  the  tropics.  Monsoonal  climate  is 
a  major  influence  in  the  south,  while  the  north  and  west  have  a  typical  continental  climate. 
Summers  are  hot  and  humid  throughout  much  of  the  country,  with  heavy  rains  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  regions.  Winters  are  usually  cold  with  little  precipitation. 

Previous  U.S.  visitors  have  noted  that  Beijing’s  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  while  the  climate  between  Shanghai  and  Guangzhou  resembles  that  of  the  U.S.  Gulf 
Coast.  The  climate  in  far  northeastern  China  (such  as  in  Heilongjiang  and  Jilin  provinces)  is 
similar  to  that  of  Minnesota  with  a  long,  hard  winter. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  western  China  because  of  the  wide  disparities  in  both  local 
conditions  and  elevation.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  mountain  ranges  of  far  western  China, 
there  can  be  quick,  major  changes  in  temperature. 

Rainfall  varies  from  25  inches  per  year  in  North  China  to  nearly  80  inches  in  the  Pearl  River 
area  near  Guangzhou  and  Hong  Kong.  The  summer  months  bring  almost  70%  of  the  annual 
rainfall.  Much  of  western  China,  which  is  isolated  by  high  mountain  barriers,  is  semi-arid 
or  arid. 


Median  Temperatures 


Region  (City) 

Winter 

Summer 

Northeast  (Harbin) 

OF 

70 

F 

50 

North  China  (Beijing) 

23  F 

78 

F 

55 

Central  China  (Wuhan) 

37  F 

84 

F 

62 

East  China  (Shanghai) 

38  F 

82 

F 

60 

South  China  (Guangzhou) 

57  F 

83 

F 

73 

Fall  and  Spring 


China 

(also  see  separate  Taiwan  entry ) 


1300  km 


Geography 

Total  area:  9,596,960  km2;  land  area; 
9,326,410  km2 

Comparative  area:  slightly  larger  than  the 
US 

Land  boundaries:  23,213.34  km  total;  Af¬ 
ghanistan  76  km,  Bhutan  470  km,  Burma 
2,185  km,  Hong  Kong  30  km,  India  3,380 
km.  North  Korea  1,416  km,  Laos  423  km, 
Macau  0.34  km,  Mongolia  4,673  km, 

Nepal  1,236  km,  Pakistan  523  km,  USSR 
7,520  km,  Vietnam  1,281  km 
Coastline:  14,500  km 
Maritime  claims: 

Territorial  sea:  12  nm 
Disputes:  boundary  with  India;  bilateral 
negotiations  are  under  way  to  resolve  four 
disputed  sections  of  the  boundary  with  the 
USSR  (Pamir,  Argun,  Amur,  and  Khaba¬ 
rovsk  areas);  a  short  section  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  with  North  Korea  is  indefinite;  Hong 
Kong  is  scheduled  to  become  a  Special 
Administrative  Region  in  1997;  Portu¬ 
guese  territory  of  Macau  is  scheduled  to 
become  a  Special  Administrative  Region 
in  1999;  sporadic  border  clashes  with 
Vietnam;  involved  in  a  complex  dispute 
over  the  Spratly  Islands  with  Malaysia, 
Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam;  mari¬ 
time  boundary  dispute  with  Vietnam  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin;  Paracel  Islands  occu¬ 
pied  by  China,  but  claimed  by  Vietnam 
and  Taiwan;  claims  Japanese-administered 
Senkaku-shotfi  (Senkaku  Islands) 

Climate:  extremely  diverse;  tropical  in 
south  to  subarctic  in  north 
Terrain:  mostly  mountains,  high  plateaus, 
deserts  in  west;  plains,  deltas,  and  hills  in 
east 

Natural  resources:  coal,  iron  ore,  crude  oil, 
mercury,  tin.  tungsten,  antimony,  manga¬ 
nese,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  magnetite, 
aluminum,  lead,  zinc,  uranium,  world’s 
largest  hydropower  potential 


Land  use:  10%  arable  land;  NEGL%  per¬ 
manent  crops;  31%  meadows  and  pastures; 
14%  forest  and  woodland;  45%  other;  in¬ 
cludes  5%  irrigated 

Environment:  frequent  typhoons  (about  five 
times  per  year  along  southern  and  eastern 
coasts),  damaging  floods,  tsunamis,  earth¬ 
quakes;  deforestation;  soil  erosion;  indus¬ 
trial  pollution;  water  pollution;  desertifica¬ 
tion 

Note:  world’s  third-largest  country  (after 
USSR  and  Canada) 


People 

Population:  1,118,162,727  (July  1990), 
growth  rate  1.4%  (1990) 

Birth  rate:  22  births/ 1,000  population 
(1990) 

Death  rate:  7  deaths/ 1,000  population 
(1990) 

Net  migration  rate:  0  migrants/ 1,000  pop¬ 
ulation  (1990) 

Infant  mortality  rate:  34  deaths/ 1,000  live 
births  (1990) 

Life  expectancy  at  birth:  67  years  male, 

69  years  female  (1990) 

Total  fertility  rate:  2.3  children  born/ 
woman  (1990) 

Nationality:  noun — Chinese  (sing.,  pi.); 

adjective — Chinese 

Ethnic  divisions:  93.3%  Han  Chinese; 

6.7%  Zhuang,  Uygur,  Hui,  Yi,  Tibetan, 
Miao,  Manchu,  Mongol,  Buyi,  Korean, 
and  other  nationalities 
Religion:  officially  atheist,  but  tradition¬ 
ally  pragmatic  and  eclectic;  most  impor¬ 
tant  elements  of  religion  are  Confucian¬ 
ism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism;  about  2-3% 
Muslim,  1%  Christian 
Language:  Standard  Chinese  (Putonghua) 
or  Mandarin  (based  on  the  Beijing  dia¬ 
lect);  also  Yue  (Cantonese),  Wu  (Shang¬ 
hainese),  Minbei  (Fuzhou),  Minnan 
(Hokkien-Taiwanese),  Xiang,  Gan,  Hakka 
dialects,  and  minority  languages  (see  eth¬ 
nic  divisions) 

Literacy:  over  75% 

Labor  force:  513,000,000;  61.1%  agricul¬ 
ture  and  forestry,  25.2%  industry  and 
commerce,  4.6%  construction  and  mining, 
4.5%  social  services,  4.6%  other  (1986  est.) 
Organized  labor  All-China  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  (ACFTU)  follows  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party; 
membership  over  80  million  or  about  65% 
of  the  urban  work  force  (1985) 


Government 

Long-form  name:  People's  Republic  of 
China;  abbreviated  PRC 
Type:  Communist  Party-led  state 
Capital:  Beijing 

Administrative  divisions:  23  provinces 
(sheng,  singular  and  plural),  5  autonomous 


regions*  (zizhiqu,  singular  and  plural),  and 
3  municipalities**  (shi,  singular  and  plu¬ 
ral);  Anhui,  Beijing**,  Fujian,  Gansu. 
Guangdong,  Guangxi*,  Guizhou,  Hainan, 
Hebei,  Heilongjiang,  Henan,  Hubei,  Hu¬ 
nan,  Jiangsu,  Jiangxi,  Jilin,  Liaoning,  Nei 
Mongol*,  Ningxia*,  Qinghai,  Shaanxi, 
Shandong,  Shanghai**,  Shanxi,  Sichuan, 
Tianjin**,  Xinjiang*,  Xizang*,  Yunnan, 
Zhejiang;  note — China  considers  Taiwan 
its  23rd  province 

Independence:  unification  under  the  Qin 
(Ch’in)  Dynasty  221  BC,  Qing  (Ch’ing  or 
Manchu)  Dynasty  replaced  by  the  Repub¬ 
lic  on  12  February  1912,  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  established  1  October  1949 
Constitution:  4  December  1982 
Legal  system:  a  complex  amalgam  of  cus¬ 
tom  and  statute,  largely  criminal  law;  ru¬ 
dimentary  civil  code  in  effect  since  1  Jan¬ 
uary  1987;  new  legal  codes  in  effect  since 
1  January  1980;  continuing  efforts  are 
being  made  to  improve  civil,  administra¬ 
tive,  criminal,  and  commercial  law 
National  holiday:  National  Day,  1  Octo¬ 
ber  (1949) 

Executive  branch:  president,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  premier,  three  vice  premiers.  State 
Council,  Central  Military  Commission  (de 
facto) 

Legislative  branch:  unicameral  National 
People’s  Congress  (Quanguo  Renmin  Dai- 
biao  Dahui) 

Judicial  branch:  Supreme  People’s  Court 
Leaders:  Chief  of  State  and  Head  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  (de  facto} — DENG  Xiaoping 
(since  mid- 1977); 

Chief  of  State — President  YANG  Shang- 
kun  (since  8  April  1988);  Vice  President 
WANG  Zhen  (since  8  April  1988); 

Head  of  Government — Premier  LI  Peng 
(Acting  Premier  since  24  November  1987, 
Premier  since  9  April  1988);  Vice  Premier 
YAO  Yilin  (since  2  July  1979);  Vice  Pre¬ 
mier  TIAN  Jiyun  (since  20  June  1983); 
Vice  Premier  WU  Xueqian  (since  12  April 
1988) 

Political  parties  and  leaders:  only  party — 
Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP),  Jiang 
Zemin,  general  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee 

Suffrage:  universal  at  age  18 
Elections:  President — last  held  8  April 
1988  (next  to  be  held  March  1993);  Yang 
Shangkun  was  elected  by  the  Seventh  Na¬ 
tional  People’s  Congress; 

Haiional  People's  Congress — last  held 
NA  March  1988  (next  to  be  held  March 
1993);  results — CCP  is  the  only  party; 
seats— (2,970  total)  CCP  2.970  (indirectly 
elected) 

Communists:  about  45,000,000  party 
members  (1986) 

Other  political  or  pressure  groups:  such 
meaningful  opposition  as  exists  consists  of 
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Source :  The  1990  World  Factbook 


Central  Intelligence  Agency 


China  (continued) 


CNP:  SNA,  per  capita  SNA;  real  growth 
rate  4%  (1989  est.) 

Inflation  rate  (consumer  prices):  19.5% 
(1989) 

Unemployment  rate:  3.0%  in  urban  areas 

(1989) 

Budget:  revenues  SNA;  expenditures  SNA, 
including  capital  expenditures  of  SNA 
Exports:  $52.5  billion  (f.o.b.,  1989);  com¬ 
modities — manufactured  goods,  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  oilseeds,  grain  (rice  and 
corn),  oil,  minerals;  partners — Hong  Kong, 
US,  Japan,  USSR.  Singapore,  FRG 
(1989) 

Imports:  $59.1  billion  (c.i.f.,  1989);  com¬ 
modities — grain  (mostly  wheat),  chemical 
fertilizer,  steel,  industrial  raw  materials, 
machinery,  equipment;  partners — Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  US.  FRG,  USSR  (1989) 
External  debt:  $51  billion  (1989  est.) 
Industrial  production:  growth  rate  8.0% 
(1989) 

Electricity:  110,000,000  kW  capacity; 
560,000  million  kWh  produced,  500  kWh 
per  capita  (1989) 

Industries:  iron,  steel,  coal,  machine  build¬ 
ing,  armaments,  textiles,  petroleum 
Agriculture:  accounts  for  26%  of  GNP; 
among  the  world’s  largest  producers  of 
rice,  potatoes,  sorghum,  peanuts,  tea,  mil¬ 
let,  barley,  and  pork;  commercial  crops 
include  cotton,  other  fibers,  and  oilseeds; 
produces  variety  of  livestock  products;  ba¬ 
sically  self-sufficient  in  food;  fish  catch  of 
8  million  metric  tons  in  1986 
Aid:  US  commitments,  including  Ex-Im 
(FY70-87),  $220.7  million;  Western  (non- 
US)  countries,  ODA  and  OOF  bilateral 
commitments  (1970-87),  SI  1.1  billion 
Currency:  yuan  (plural — yuan);  1  yuan  (¥) 
=  10  jiao 

Exchange  rates:  yuan  (¥)  per  USS1  — 

4.7221  (January  1990),  3.7651  (1989), 

3.7221  (1988),  3.7221  (1987),  3.4528 
(1986),  2.9367  (1985) 

Fiscal  yean  calendar  year 


Communications 

Railroads:  total  about  54,000  km  common 
carrier  lines;  53,400  km  1.435-meter  stan¬ 
dard  gauge;  600  km  1.000-meter  gauge; 
all  single  track  except  11,200  km  double 
track  on  standard-gauge  lines;  6,500  km 
electrified;  10,000  km  industrial  lines 
(gauges  range  from  0.762  to  1.067  meters) 
Highways:  about  980,000  km  all  types 
roads;  162,000  km  paved  roads,  617,200 
km  gravel/improved  earth  roads,  200,800 
km  unimproved  natural  earth  roads  and 
tracks 

Inland  waterways:  138,600  km;  about 
109,800  km  navigable 
Pipelines:  crude,  6,500  km;  refined  prod¬ 
ucts,  1,100  km;  natural  gas,  6.200  km 


Ports:  Dalian,  Guangzhou,  Huangpu, 
Qingdao,  Qinhuangdao,  Shanghai, 
Xingang,  Zhanjiang.  Ningbo 
Merchant  marine:  1,373  ships  (1,000  GRT 
or  over)  totaling  13,303,685  GRT/ 
20,092,833  DWT;  includes  25  passenger, 

41  short-sea  passenger,  17 
passenger-cargo,  7  cargo/training,  766 
cargo,  10  refrigerated  cargo,  65  container, 
17  roll-on/roll-off  cargo,  3  multifunction 
barge  carriers,  173  petroleum,  oils,  and 
lubricants  (POL)  tanker,  9  chemical 
tanker,  237  bulk,  2  vehicle  carrier,  1  liq¬ 
uefied  gas:  note — China  beneficially  owns 
an  additional  175  ships  (1,000  GRT  or 
over)  totaling  approximately  5,380,415 
DWT  that  operate  under  the  registry  of 
Panama,  UK,  Hong  Kong,  Liberia,  and 
Malta 

Airports:  330  total,  330  usable;  260  with 
permanent-surface  runways;  fewer  than  10 
with  runways  over  3,500  m;  90  with  run¬ 
ways  2,440-3,659  m;  200  with  runways 

I, 220-2,439  m 

Telecommunications:  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  services  are  increasingly  available 
for  private  use;  unevenly  distributed  inter¬ 
nal  system  serves  principal  cities,  indus¬ 
trial  centers,  and  most  townships; 

II, 000,000  telephones  (December  1989); 
stations — 274  AM,  unknown  FM,  202 
(2,050  relays)  TV;  more  than  215  million 
radio  receivers;  75  million  TVs;  satellite 
earth  stations — 4  Pacific  Ocean 
INTELSAT,  1  Indian  Ocean 
INTELSAT,  and  55  domestic 


Defense  Forces 

Branches:  Chinese  People’s  Liberation 
Army  (CPLA),  CPLA  Navy  (including 
Marines),  CPLA  Air  Force 
Military  manpower,  males  15-49, 
330,353,665;  184,515,412  fit  for  military 
service;  11,594,366  reach  military  age  (18) 
annually 

Defense  expenditures:  S5.28  billion  (1988) 


People's  Republic  of  China:  Pinyin  Romanization 


Province-level  Names 


Conventional 

Characters 

Pinyin 

Pronunciation 

Conventional 

Characters 

Pinyin 

Pronunciation 

Anhwei 

SC 

Anhui 

ahn  •  way 

Kweichow 

Guizhou 

g  way  •  joe 

Chekiang 

*£t 

Zhejiang 

juh  -  jee_ong 

Liaoning 

il? 

Liaoning 

lee_ow  •  nmg 

Fukien 

4* 

Fujian 

too  •  jee_en 

Ningsia 

fl 

Ningna 

mng  -  she_ah 

Heilungkiang 

nza 

Heilongjiang 

hay  -  loong  -  jee_ong 

Peking 

JtS 

Beijing 

bay  ■  jing 

Honan 

Henan 

huh  -  non 

Shanghai 

-t* 

Shanghai 

shong  •  hi 

Hopeh 

SJt 

*  Hebei 

huh  -  bay 

Shansi 

dJfi 

Shanxi 

shahn  -  she 

Hunan 

mm 

Hunan 

hoo  -  nan 

Shantung 

di* 

Shandong 

Shahn  •  doong 

Hupeh 

mit 

Hubei 

hoo  -  bay 

Shensi 

*8 

Shaanxi 

shun  -  she 

Inner  Mongolia 

*«£ 

Nei  Monggol 

nay  -  mung  •  goo 

Sinkiang 

*a 

Xinjiang 

shin  •  jee  ong 

Kansu 

Gansu 

gahn  -  soo 

Szechwan 

BUI 

Sichuan 

ssu  •  ch  wan 

Kiangsi 

lie 

Jiangxi 

jee_ong  •  she 

Tibet 

sc 

Xizang 

she  ■  dzong 

Kiangsu 

as 

Jiangsu 

jee_ong  -  su 

T  lentsm 

T  lanjin 

te_en  -  jin 

Kirin 

s* 

Jilin 

jee  •  lynn 

T  smghai 

nm 

Qinghai 

ching  -  hi 

Kwangsi 

rs 

Guangxi 

g_wong  -  she 

Yunnan 

Yunnan 

yujDon  -  nan 

Kwangtung 

r<K 

Guangdong 

g_wong  ■  doong 
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Weights  and  Measures 

China  uses  both  its  traditional  units  of  measurement  as  well  as  the  metric  system.  The 
following  are  the  more  common  units  of  weight  and  measurement. 


Conversion  Equivalents  and  Definitions 


China 

Metric 

English 

1  mu 

0.0667  ha 

0.1647  acre 

15  mu 

1.0  ha 

2.471 1  acre 

1  jin  (catty) 

0.5  kg  = 

.0005  ton 

1.1023  lbs 

1  dan  (100  jin) 

50.0  kg  = 

.05  ton 

11 0.23  lbs 

1  dun  (ton) 

1,000.0  kg  = 

1.00  ton 

2,204.6  lbs 

1  jin/mu 

7.5  kg/ha 

6.93  Ibs./acre 

Crops: 

Lbs./bu. 

1.0  bu. 

1.0  ton 

Wheat,  potatoes,  soybeans 

60 

0.02722  ton 

36.743  bushels 

Rye,  corn,  and  sorghum 

56 

0.02540  ton 

39.368  bushels 

Barley 

48 

0.02177  ton 

45.929  bushels 

Oats 

32 

0.01452  ton 

68.894  bushels 

Cotton  (480-lb  bale) 

NA 

NA 

4.593  bales 

Cotton  (500-lb  running  bale) 

NA 

NA 

1.409  bales 

Electric  Current 

Voltage  in  China  is  220  volts  AC  with  50  cycles,  although  some  areas  of  Shanghai  which 
were  formerly  foreign  concessions  still  use  110  volts.  The  most  common  wall  socket  has 
two  round  prongs  or  three  flat  ones.  It  is  best  to  leave  electrical  appliances  at  home  unless 
they  already  have  dual  power  settings  or  are  essential  to  bring  along.  Only  large  hotels  in 
major  cities  have  adapter  sets  available  for  guest  use. 
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Source:  U.S.D.A. ,  Economic  Research  Service 


Part  II 


Essential  Procedures  and  Trip  Preparation 


Key  Contact  List 
United  States 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Research  and  Scientific  Exchange  Division 

Office  of  International  Cooperation  and  Development 

14th  and  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Room  3222-South 

Washington,  D.C.  20250-4300 

Tel:  (202)  690-2867  and  (202)  290-1866 

Fax:  (202)  690-0892 

Emergencies:  (703)  276-0748  (evenings  and  weekends) 
International  Affairs  Specialist,  China:  Lucia  Claster 

Research  and  Scientific  Exchange  Specialist:  Alma  Bowman 

Embassy  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
2300  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20008 
Tel:  (202)  328-2517 
Fax:  (202)  265-7523 

Chinese  Consulate  General,  Chicago 
104  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite  1200 
Chicago,  IL  60603 
Tel:  (312)  346-0287 

Chinese  Consulate  General,  Houston 
3417  Montrose  Boulevard 
Houston,  TX  77006 
Tel:  (713)  524-4311 

Chinese  Consulate  General,  Los  Angeles 
502  Shatto  Place,  Suite  300 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90020 
Tel:  (213)  380-2507 

Chinese  Consulate  General,  New  York 
520  12th  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10036 
Tel:  (212)  279-4275 

Chinese  Consulate  General,  San  Francisco 

1450  Laguna  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Tel:  (415)  563-4885 


People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC) 


American  Embassy,  Beijing 

Xiu  Shui  Bei  Jie  3,  Beijing,  100600,  PRC 

Tel:  (86)(1)  532-3431,  ext.  274  or  (86)(1)  532-3831  (switchboard) 

Fax:  (86)(1)  532-2962 


Edwin  A.  Bauer 
Wayne  Molstad 
Scott  Sindelar 


Agricultural  Counselor: 
Agricultural  Attache: 
Agricultural  Trade  Officer: 


U.S.  Consulate,  Guangzhou 

China  Hotel  Office  Tower,  Room  1259,  Liu  Hua  Road,  Guangzhou,  PRC 
Tel:  (86)(20)  667-7553 
Fax:  (86)(20)  666-0703 


Philip  A.  Shull 


Agricultural  Trade  Officer: 


U.S.  Consulate,  Chengdu 
Tel:  (86)(028)  24-481 
U.S.  Consulate,  Shanghai 
Tel:  (86)(21)  433-6880 
U.S.  Consulate,  Shenyang 
Tel:  (86)(24)  290-000 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  People’s  Republic  of  China 

Department  of  International  Cooperation 

No.  11,  Nong  Zhan  Guan  Nan  Li,  Beijing,  100026,  P.R.C. 

Tel:  (861)  500-3366 

Fax:  (861)  500-2448 

Deputy  Director-General:  Liu  Cong-meng 

Project  Officer:  Zhuang  Ren-an 

Hong  Kong 

U.S.  Consulate,  Hong  Kong 

Agricultural  Trade  Office,  St.  John’s  Building,  18th  Floor 
33  Garden  Road,  Central,  Hong  Kong 
Tel:  (852)  523-9011 
Fax:  (852)  845-0943 

Agricultural  Trade  Officer:  Phillip  Holloway 

Asst.  Agricultural  Trade  Officer:  Scott  Reynolds 

Japan 

U.S.  Embassy,  Tokyo 

105-Akasaka,  1-Chome,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo  107  Japan 
Tel:  (813)  3224-5102 
Fax:  (813)  3589-0793 

Agricultural  Minister-Counselor:  James  Parker 

Agricultural  Attache:  David  Miller 


Travel  Preparation 


Airplane  reservations 

Airplane  reservations  on  trans-Pacific  routes  are  usually  booked  up  several  months  in 
advance,  particularly  from  March  to  November.  Travelers  are  advised  to  make  tentative 
reservations  as  soon  as  possible  to  insure  seat  availability.  Flights  to  Beijing  on  American 
air  carriers  require  a  change  of  flights  in  Tokyo  at  Narita  International  Airport  and 
sometimes  a  layover.  Travelers  should  be  aware  that  U.S.  air  carriers  only  fly  between 
Tokyo  and  Beijing  a  few  days  a  week.  Japanese  and  Chinese  air  carriers,  however,  fly 
between  the  two  countries  every  day. 

Travelers  under  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program  should  remember  that  the  Chinese 
side  will  not  start  to  make  visit  arrangements  until  the  team’s  arrival  and  departure  dates  and 
flights  are  advised.  It  is  extremely  important  to  relay  flight  information  to  OICD  as  soon  as 
possible  so  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  can  initiate  arrangements. 

All  travelers  must  confirm  their  return  airline  reservations  at  least  72  hours  in  advance 
of  departure  from  China.  Teams  participating  in  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program 
should  give  their  return  flight  information  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  escort  upon  arrival 
in  China  so  that  the  escort  can  help  in  reconfirming  reservations  by  telephone.  If  you  will  be 
leaving  from  Hong  Kong  and  your  airline  does  not  have  a  representative  office  in  China,  ask 
your  escort  or  hotel  in  Beijing  to  send  the  reconfirmation  by  facsimile,  telex  or  cable  and  pay 
the  necessary  fee.  This  will  assure  your  return  reservations  are  confirmed. 

Travelers  with  layover  stops  in  foreign  countries  en-route  to  China,  such  as  Japan  or 
Hong  Kong,  must  also  reconfirm  their  continuing  international  reservations  immediately 
upon  arrival  in  that  country.  Reconflrmations  are  required  in  all  foreign  countries  and 
for  all  international  air  tickets. 


Notification  of  U.S.  Embassy 

As  stated  in  the  August  23,  1982  Memorandum  1051-2  from  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  all  travelers  to  China  who  are  representing  official  USDA  activities  must  advise 
the  Agricultural  Counselor  in  Beijing  of  their  presence  and  activities  in  China.  For  visitors 
traveling  under  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program,  OICD  will  send  an  advance  FASTO 
cable  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  officers  in  Beijing,  Guangzhou  and  Hong  Kong  as  required  to 
advise  them  of  the  team’s  arrival  and  departure  dates  and  purpose  of  visit. 


Travel  Documentation 


Foreign  Travel  Itinerary 

Participants  in  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program  are  responsible  for  advising  OICD  of 
their  international  air  travel  arrangements.  The  Foreign  Travel  Itinerary  (Form  AD-750)  or 
itinerary  from  your  travel  agent  should  be  sent  to  OICD  when  your  travel  dates  have  been 
confirmed,  along  with  any  further  details  on  itinerary  or  arrangements. 

OICD  will  send  an  advance  FASTO  cable  to  the  Agricultural  Counselor,  U.S.  Embassy, 
Beijing  and  a  fax  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  advance  of  each  exchange  teams’ 
arrival  advising  flight  arrival  information.  If  your  travel  schedule  should  change,  it  is 
imperative  that  you  advise  OICD  immediately. 


Travel  Authorization 

USDA  employees  (other  than  those  with  Soil  Conservation  Service)  who  are  traveling  to 
China  under  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program  should  have  their  agency  prepare  the 
necessary  Travel  Authorization  Form  (AD-202)  for  them  to  bring  on  their  trip.  For 
accountability  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  country  clearance  purposes,  all  USDA 
agency  employees  should  include  the  following  statement  on  their  Travel  Authorization 
Form,  under  Section  9,  Purpose  of  Travel:  "To  participate  in  OICD-sponsored  exchange  with 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China." 

Travelers  from  universities  or  private  institutions  should  ask  OICD  to  prepare  a  "non- 
funded"  Travel  Authorization  Form  for  the  traveler’s  use  in  case  of  emergency  or  other  need 
so  they  have  official  documentation  that  they  are  traveling  as  part  of  a  U.S.  Government 
sponsored  team. 


State  Department  Clearance 

All  American  citizens  traveling  to  China  on  U.S.  government  business  must  request  clearance 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  in  Washington,  D.C.  before  departure.  Participants  in 
the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program  should  request  OICD  to  handle  the  State  Department 
Clearance  paperwork.  A  completed  copy  of  the  Travelers  Information  Record  (OICD  Form 
23)  and  the  Personnel  Questionnaire  for  Proposed  Official  Foreign  Travel  (Form  AD- 125) 
should  be  returned  to  OICD  at  least  two  months  before  departure. 


Planning  Your  Itinerary  and  Meetings 


Itinerary  and  Meeting  Arrangements 

Travelers  visiting  China  under  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program  should  give  OICD  full 
details  on  their  team’s  proposed  dates  of  travel,  visit  objectives,  participants  name  list,  and 
proposed  visit  sites  at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  their  departure.  These  will  be  sent 
directly  to  the  P.R.C.  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beijing  to  initiate 
program  arrangements.  Travelers  under  the  exchange  program  should  note  that  the 
Chinese  side  will  not  start  to  make  arrangements  for  your  visit  until  they  have  received 
all  team  members’  flight  arrival  and  departure  times. 

Travelers  are  strongly  encouraged  to  notify  OICD  of  specific  topics  or  questions  the  team 
wants  to  have  addressed  during  their  visit  so  the  host  ministry  can  prepare  for  your 
enquiries.  The  more  details  you  supply,  the  more  likely  your  itinerary  and  meeting  schedule 
will  meet  your  needs.  Travelers  should  be  aware,  however,  that  sometimes  certain  topics  or 
questions  are  too  sensitive  to  be  discussed  with  foreigners  and  these  may  never  be  responded 
to,  no  matter  how  much  advance  notice  is  given. 

The  Chinese  side  will  send  a  proposed  schedule  for  each  team’s  visit  approximately  2-3 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  team’s  arrival.  Team  members  should  review  the  proposed 
schedule  immediately,  and  advise  OICD  by  telephone  or  fax  should  any  amendments  or 
changes  be  required.  Changes  in  the  itinerary  can  usually  be  made  if  the  Chinese  side 
receives  notification  more  than  seven  days  in  advance  of  the  team’s  arrival.  Due  to 
logistical  and  telecommunications  limitations  in  China,  schedule  changes  requested  after  your 
arrival  are  extremely  difficult  to  make. 

If  you  are  already  familiar  with  your  Chinese  counterpart(s),  it  can  be  helpful  if  you 
communicate  with  them  by  letter  or  fax  in  advance  of  your  arrival  to  indicate  your  keen 
interest  to  visit  China,  offer  some  suggestions  of  sites  to  visit,  and  express  your  appreciation 
for  their  assistance  in  arranging  your  visit.  In  the  past,  this  has  helped  make  the  visits  of 
many  U.S.  exchange  teams  more  successful.  In  general,  your  visit  expenses  in  any  given 
area  will  be  paid  for  by  the  local  hosting  organization  or  provincial  ministry  you  visit. 

If,  during  your  visit,  you  learn  about  other  institutes  you  would  like  to  visit,  ask  your 
Chinese  escort  to  try  to  arrange  these  additional  meetings.  Escorts  will  generally  try  to 
accommodate  your  requests  as  long  as  they  are  logistically  possible.  Travelers  should 
remember  that  regulations  on  disclosing  information  to  foreigners  are  extremely  strict,  and 
that  sometimes  meetings  cannot  be  arranged  due  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  topic  or  the  lack  of 
official  response. 


Export  Approval  for  Collections  Made  in  China 


Advance  Notification  Procedures 

U.S.  scientific  exchange  teams  who  expect  to  make  collections  in  China  of  plant  germplasm 
or  biological  control  agents  need  to  apply  in  advance  for  export  approval  from  the  Chinese 
government.  Collections  of  any  kind  that  are  made  by  foreigners  will  not  automatically  be 
released  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  Many  have  been  confiscated  in  the  past  because  the 
required  approval  procedures  had  not  been  followed.  U.S.  exchange  teams  who  expect  to 
make  collections  in  China  should  work  closely  with  OICD  in  advance  of  their  visit  to 
compile  the  appropriate  documentation  and  apply  for  the  necessary  approvals  from  the 
Chinese  government. 

As  a  first  step,  U.S.  exchange  teams  should  work  together  to  compile  a  complete  listing  of 
germplasm  or  biological  control  agents  they  expect  to  collect  while  in  China.  This  list 
should  be  as  inclusive  as  possible  and  detail  the  names  of  each  and  every  collection  your 
team  may  make.  U.S.  scientists  are  strongly  encouraged  to  compile  exhaustive  collection 
lists.  Collections  made  in  China  which  are  not  included  on  this  list  will  almost 
invariably  be  denied  export  approval  and  will  be  confiscated  before  you  leave  the 
country. 

At  least  two  months  before  departure,  the  team  leader  should  send  the  proposed  collection 
list  to  the  OICD  office  for  transmittal  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  other 
involved  ministries  for  review  and  approval.  A  copy  also  will  be  sent  to  the  Agricultural 
Office  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Beijing  for  their  reference.  OICD  often  relies  on  the 
U.S.  Agricultural  officers  in  Beijing  for  on-site  assistance  when  approval  problems  arise. 

Teams  should  not  expect  to  receive  a  written  confirmation  or  export  approval  letter  from  the 
Chinese  authorities.  These  documents  are  rarely  issued.  Travelers  should  also  remember 
that  sending  an  advance  list  does  not  guarantee  export  approval.  However,  teams  that  have 
followed  these  advance  notification  steps  in  the  past  have  been  more  successful  in  receiving 
export  approvals  for  their  collections  than  other  teams  that  did  not  make  these  extra 
preparations. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  U.S.  exchange  team  to  secure  all  necessary  authorizations  and 
permits  required  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  import  germplasm  or  biological  control  agents 
collected  in  China  to  the  United  States. 


. 


Collection  Documentation  in  China 


The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  other  involved  ministries  will  advise  each  team’s  escort  and 
the  local  offices  involved  with  the  visit  about  the  team’s  intention  to  make  collections.  Team 
leaders  should  work  closely  with  their  Chinese  escort  and  hosting  scientists  to  develop  a 
positive  working  relationship  and  open  channel  of  communication.  The  input  of  these 
individuals  often  significantly  influences  the  decision-making  process  and  can  lead  to  more 
expedient  approvals  and  logistical  arrangements. 

U.S.  scientists  should  maintain  a  complete  and  accurate  listing  of  all  collections  made  in 
China.  This  documentation  is  very  important  for  later  reference,  particularly  if  disputes  arise 
or  collections  are  confiscated.  Your  list  should  include: 

(a)  A  full  listing  of  all  collections  made,  using  scientific  and  common  names,  date 
collected,  location  of  collection  site,  and  quantity  collected; 

(b)  The  name,  title,  organization  and  address  of  Chinese  scientists  accompanying 
you  on  each  field  collection  trip; 

(c)  The  name,  title,  organization  and  address  of  Chinese  authorities  who  take  the 
collection  for  evaluation,  and  the  date  and  place  where  the  collection  is 
submitted. 

When  collections  in  each  geographical  location  are  finished  and  the  lists  detailed  in  (a)  and 
(b)  above  are  completed,  the  U.S.  team  leader  should  give  the  Chinese  escort  a  copy  of  the 
list  and  ask  that  it  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  International  Cooperation  and  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  appropriate  ministry  for  review  and  export  approval.  The  team  leader  should  also  ask 
the  escort  when  and  where  the  laboratory  evaluation  and  identification  will  be  carried  out. 

The  necessary  phytosanitary  export  formalities  need  to  be  secured  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible,  and  advance  preparation  through  your  escort  can  help  the  process. 

All  collections  made  in  China  must  be  individually  evaluated  and  identified  by  Chinese 
authorities  before  export  approval  can  be  given.  Regardless  of  how  much  preparation 
work  is  done,  collections  still  may  not  receive  export  approval  if  they  contain  restricted 
materials.  Generally,  ministry  officials  will  do  all  they  can,  within  the  confines  of  their 
government  regulations,  to  assist  exchange  teams.  However,  many  collections  have  not  been 
approved  until  after  teams  have  left  China,  and  some  teams  have  had  to  wait  up  to  several 
years  for  their  collections  to  be  approved  and  exported.  In  some  cases,  collections  have 
never  been  released  due  to  their  sensitivity. 

If  all  or  part  of  your  team’s  collection  is  confiscated  for  any  reason,  team  members 
should  request  the  name,  title,  work  unit  and  address  of  the  Chinese  official  who  takes 
the  collection,  and  also  note  the  date,  city  and  location  where  taken.  This  is  very 
important  for  later  follow-up  by  OICD  and  the  U.S.  Embassy. 


Helpful  Hints  from  Other  Travelers 


The  words  of  advice  below  are  gathered  from  suggestions  offered  by  U.S.  scientists  who 

participated  in  the  1991  scientific  exchange  program  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

These  may  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  mentally  for  your  trip  and  in  understanding  the 

differences  between  Chinese  and  Americans. 

•  It  helps  in  preparing  your  schedule  if  you  provide  OICD  with  detailed  information  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  planning  process  about  the  names  and  institutions  you  wish  to 
visit  and  the  technical  areas  of  interest  to  the  team. 

•  Changing  your  schedule  once  you  arrive  in  China  can  be  extremely  difficult.  Advise 
OICD  of  any  proposed  schedule  changes  before  you  leave  the  U.S. 

•  Bring  your  own  data  and  maps  because  these  are  not  always  available  within  China, 
either  in  English  or  Chinese. 

•  Some  meetings  you  have  in  China  may  be  limited  to  introductions,  a  general  briefing 
and  then  a  question  and  answer  session.  Official  representatives  may  speak  in  general 
terms.  Do  not  feel  rebuffed  if  you  receive  only  general  answers  to  specific  questions. 

•  Try  to  develop  relationships  with  counterparts  before  you  arrive  in  China. 

•  When  visiting  universities  and  institutes,  try  to  talk  to  the  younger  staff  members  and 
graduate  students.  In  many  instances,  they  can  provide  innovative  ideas. 

•  Show  appreciation  and  respect  for  local  Chinese  customs  and  your  hosts’ 
arrangements.  Remember  that  many  Chinese  never  have  the  chance  to  travel 
internationally. 

•  Teams  wishing  to  collect  germplasm  or  biological  control  agents  in  China  should 
submit  an  extensive  list  of  desired  collections  for  approval  before  their  arrival. 
Collections  not  previously  approved  for  export  will  definitely  be  confiscated  when  you 
leave  China. 

•  The  objective  of  your  exchange  visit  should  be  perceived  to  be  mutually  beneficial  to 
both  sides.  Not  only  will  this  promote  goodwill,  it  will  result  in  more  successful  and 
fruitful  long-term  interaction  and  cooperation. 

•  Contact  past  team  members  to  learn  about  customs,  conditions  and  health  concerns  to 
make  your  exchange  as  pleasant  and  successful  as  possible.  (OICD  can  provide  names 
of  past  participants  upon  request.) 


Travel  Expenses 

For  travelers  visiting  China  under  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program,  all  per  diem, 
domestic  transportation  and  medical  expenses  incurred  in  China  are  covered  by  the  Chinese 
side  under  the  receiving-side-pays  agreement  negotiated  between  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  P.R.C.  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  full  coverage  of  U.S.  team  travel 
expenses  in  China  is  made  possible  by  the  reciprocal  financing  provided  by  OICD  for 
Chinese  teams  visiting  the  U.S.  under  this  scientific  exchange  agreement. 

This  coverage  begins  with  the  team’s  arrival  in  one  of  three  designated  cities  (Beijing, 
Shanghai  or  Guangzhou),  and  continues  until  the  team’s  departure  from  China  from  one  of 
these  cities.  The  per  diem  may  not  be  equal  to  published  U.S.  Government  per  diem  rates, 
but  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  traveler’s  expenses,  and  includes  costs  of  meals,  lodging,  local 
transportation  to  meetings  and  site  visits,  local  sightseeing  programs  arranged  by  the  hosts, 
and  domestic  airfare.  Expenses  for  laundry,  telephone  calls  and  personal  expenses  are  not 
included. 

Under  the  receiving-side-pays  agreement,  the  sending  country  pays  the  international  travel 
costs.  Therefore,  all  participating  scientists  from  USDA  agencies,  universities  and  private 
research  institutions  are  responsible  for  covering  their  own  international  travel  costs, 
including  round-trip  airfare  and  any  per  diem  expenses  incurred  en-route  to  and  from  China. 
Federal  Travel  Regulations  authorize  travel  voucher  claims  for  incidental  expenses  at  the  rate 
of  about  $10.00  per  day,  depending  on  the  cities  travelled  to,  when  visiting  China  under  a 
receiving-side-pays  agreement.  Refer  to  the  Federal  Register.  Vol.  55,  No.  198,  (October 
12,  1990)  for  die  Standard  Rates  and  Regulations  listing  on  pages  41535-41536. 


Visas 


All  visitors  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  whether  they  are  traveling  for  work  or  for 
pleasure,  must  have  a  valid  visa  to  be  granted  entry.  Your  passport  must  be  valid  for  at  least 
six  months  after  the  date  of  your  return  from  China.  Travelers  should  allow  at  least  three 
weeks  to  process  their  visa.  The  Chinese  Embassy  and  consulates  in  the  U.S.  require  at 
least  10  working  days  to  handle  visas,  and  additional  time  should  be  allowed  for  delivery  and 
transfer  of  your  passport. 

Visas  are  approved  by  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.  upon  receipt  of  a  formal 
invitation  letter  from  the  Department  of  International  Cooperation,  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Beijing.  OICD  will  request  a  formal  invitation  letter  for  each  team  visiting  China  under  the 
USDA  scientific  exchange  program. 

Official  invitation  letters  are  transmitted  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  China  to  the 
Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington  by  fax  approximately  4-6  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
traveler’s  departure  date.  OICD  will  send  the  traveler  a  copy  of  the  invitation  letter  for 
reference  if  one  is  provided  by  the  Chinese  side.  Visa  applications  for  USDA  employees 
traveling  under  the  scientific  exchange  program  (except  for  Soil  Conservation  Service)  are 
handled  by  each  USDA  agency.  There  is  no  visa  fee  for  individuals  traveling  on  official 
passports. 

OICD  can  provide  visa  application  assistance  to  individuals  traveling  under  the  USDA 
scientific  exchange  program  who  are  not  USDA  employees.  Individuals  from  universities 
and  private  research  institutions  should  request  a  copy  of  the  Visa  Application  Form  for 
China  from  the  OICD  office  by  telephone  or  fax.  Two  completed  copies  of  this  form,  with 
the  individual’s  tourist  passport,  two  photos,  and  a  money  order  for  $10.00  made  payable  to 
the  "Embassy  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China"  should  be  sent  to  the  OICD  office  four 
weeks  in  advance  of  departure  by  registered  or  overnight  mail.  OICD  will  then  send  the 
documents  by  courier  to  the  Embassy,  pick  up  the  passport  with  visa  stamp  when  completed 
ten  working  days  later,  and  return  it  to  the  traveler  by  overnight  mail.  Money  orders  are 
the  only  form  of  payment  accepted  by  the  Embassy.  Personal  checks  will  be  not  be 
accepted. 

The  Chinese  Embassy  will  automatically  issue  a  "single  entry"  visa,  unless  specifically 
requested  to  issue  a  "double  entry"  or  "multiple  entry"  visa.  Visas  are  valid  for  a  maximum 
stay  of  three  months.  Travelers  should  note  that  Chinese  entry  visas  are  valid  for  use  within 
three  months  of  the  visa  issue  date,  after  which  they  will  be  automatically  invalidated. 
Therefore,  be  sure  you  do  not  apply  for  your  visa  more  than  two  months  in  advance  of  your 
departure  date. 
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Custom  Regulations 


Chinese  Customs 

The  Customs  Declaration  Form  is  the  most  important  document  you  are  required  to  fill  out 
before  entering  China,  and  it  will  be  given  to  you  on  your  in-bound  flight  or  train  to  China. 
You  need  to  itemize  any  items  of  value,  such  as  watches,  cameras,  jewelry,  calculators,  tape 
recorders,  and  movie  and  video  cameras,  and  all  foreign  currency  you  are  carrying  with  you 
into  China. 

These  items  may  be  imported  duty  free  for  personal  use,  but  may  NOT  be  transferred  or  sold 
to  others  in  China.  All  personal  possessions  taken  into  China  must  be  taken  out.  Gifts 
and  articles  carried  on  behalf  of  others  must  be  declared  to  the  Customs  inspector  and  are, 
therefore,  subject  to  duty  upon  your  departure  from  China. 

Foreign  visitors  to  China  are  allowed  to  import  four  bottles  of  liquor  and  three  cartons  of 
cigarettes  (600  cigarettes)  with  their  personal  belongings.  Special  permission  is  required  to 
import  and  use  a  16mm  movie  camera. 

China  prohibits  the  import  or  export  of  the  following  items: 

(a)  arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives; 

(b)  radio  transmitter-receivers  and  principal  parts; 

(c)  Chinese  currency  ("renminbi"); 

(d)  books,  films,  records,  tapes,  etc.,  which  are  "detrimental  to  China’s  politics, 
economy,  culture,  and  ethics"; 

(e)  poisonous  drugs  and  narcotics  of  any  kinds; 

(f)  infected  animal  or  plant  products;  and 

(g)  infected  foodstuffs 

Videotapes  may  be  seized  by  Customs  officials  to  determine  if  they  violate  prohibitions  listed 
in  item  (d)  above  and  may  be  held  for  several  months  before  being  released. 


Arrival  in  China 

Visitors  traveling  to  China  under  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program  will  be  met  at  their 
port  of  entry  (airport  or  train  station)  by  a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  or 
other  hosting  Chinese  ministry.  The  representative  will  be  waiting  outside  the  customs  area 
with  a  sign  displaying  the  U.S.  team  members’  names  and  will  drive  the  team  to  the  hotel. 


Beijing  International  Airport 


Hong  Kong  Kai  Tak 
International  Airport 


W*ORTO>CM 

TAXI 


PUBUC  GREETING 
AREA 


Arrival  Information 

When  you  have  cleared  Customs,  a  red  copv  of  the  customs 
form  will  be  returned  to  you  and  you  should  keep  and  return 
this  to  the  customs  officers  when  you  leave  China. 

Special  Note 

•  Foreign  currency  may  be  exchanged  at  authorized  agencies 
only.  Unused  Foreign  Exchange  Certificate  (FEC)  may  be 
reconverted  at  the  Bank  of  China  in  the  airport  by  showing 
the  money  exchange  receipt. 


Source:  Cathay  Pacific  Airways 
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Currency  and  Money  Exchange 


Foreign  Exchange  Certificate 

The  primary  unit  of  Chinese  currency  is  called  the  "yuan",  or,  more  commonly,  "renminbi", 
which  literally  means  "the  people’s  currency".  Each  "yuan"  is  equal  to  10  "jiao",  and  each 
"jiao"  is  equal  to  10  "fen",  much  in  the  same  way  that  one  dollar  can  be  divided  into  ten 
cent  and  one  cent  units. 

In  1980,  the  P.R.C.  government  introduced  the  Foreign  Exchange  Certificate  (FEC)  to 
replace  the  "renminbi"  (RMB)  for  business  transactions  made  by  foreign  visitors.  FEC  are 
used  just  as  RMB  are  used,  but  can  be  freely  converted  back  into  foreign  currencies  when 
leaving  the  country.  Major  hotels,  stores,  restaurants  and  taxis  that  cater  to  foreigners  accept 
only  FEC  for  payment,  and  will  not  accept  RMB.  The  official  exchange  rate  as  of  March 
1992  was  US$1.00  =  FEC  5.43. 

Money  exchange  facilities  are  available  at  airports,  hotels,  "friendship  stores",  and  offices  of 
the  Bank  of  China.  Foreign  visitors  are  required  to  show  their  passport  when  changing 
money,  and  will  be  issued  a  receipt  at  the  end  of  the  transaction  which  is  valid  for  up  to  six 
months.  FEC  may  be  taken  out  of  China  and  retained  for  use  on  future  trips,  but  cannot  be 
converted  to  U.S.  dollars  once  outside  of  China.  Travelers  should  remember  to  keep  all 
their  exchange  receipts  and  show  them  when  converting  FEC  back  into  other  foreign 
currencies  upon  departure  from  China. 

Chinese  currency  is  graduated  in  size  depending  on  the  denomination  value,  with  different 
value  notes  printed  in  different  colors  to  further  distinguish  their  difference.  Paper  bills  are 
issued  in  "yuan"  notes,  which  come  in  denominations  of  100,  50,  10,  5,  and  1  yuan,  and 
"fen"  notes,  which  come  in  .50  and  .10  fen  denominations.  Coins  come  in  .05,  .02  and  .01 
"fen"  denominations.  When  speaking,  Chinese  tend  to  refer  to  "yuan"  as  "kuai"  (for 
example,  "The  price  is  two  kuai"),  and  to  "jiao"  as  "mao",  and  this  can  serve  to  further 
confuse  the  foreign  traveler  to  China. 

Foreign  travelers  may  sometimes  receive  local  RMB  notes  as  change  for  purchases  made  at 
local  stores,  even  though  they  used  FEC  to  pay  for  their  purchase.  These  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  lack  of  English  printing  on  the  bill.  Do  not  accumulate  too  many  local 
RMB  notes  during  your  trip.  They  are  not  convertible  into  FEC  or  other  foreign 
currencies.  Try  to  use  any  local  RMB  you  do  collect  as  payment  for  items  purchased  in 
smaller  stores  and  at  street  markets.  Travelers  are  advised  against  engaging  in  black 
market  money  exchange.  It  is  illegal,  impractical  and  dangerous. 

No  limit  is  set  on  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  allowed  into  China,  but  the  total  value 
must  be  declared  upon  entry. 


5.00  yuan 


1.00  yuan 


50  fen  or 
0.50  yuan 


10  fen  or 
0.10  yuan 


2  fen  or 
0.02  yuan 
(coin) 
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Traveler’s  Checks  and  Credit  Cards 


Traveler’s  checks  from  leading  banks  and  issuing  agencies  are  negotiable  in  China.  You  get 
a  better  exchange  rate  for  traveler’s  checks  than  cash.  Travelers  should  consult  with  their 
bank  before  departing  the  U.S.  to  be  sure  that  their  brand  of  travelers  check  will  be  accepted 
in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  (Do  not  confuse  the  P.R.C.  with  the  "Republic  of  China" 
in  Taiwan.) 

Visitors  to  China  under  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program  are  encouraged  to  cash  only 
enough  traveler’s  checks  to  cover  their  personal  expenses,  such  as  telephone  calls,  laundry, 
hotel  movies  and  personal  purchases.  All  lodging,  meal  and  transportation  expenses 
associated  with  the  exchange  visit  will  be  paid  directly  by  the  hosting  ministry. 

Major  credit  cards  can  be  used  only  at  joint-venture  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  at 
"friendship"  stores  in  the  major  cities.  They  are  not  widely  accepted  in  China.  Credit  cards 
currently  accepted  are  American  Express,  Visa,  Master  Card  and  Diners  Club.  Contact  your 
credit  card  company  to  determine  what  kind  of  arrangement  is  available  in  China. 

The  banks  in  China  charge  a  4%  commission  for  the  use  of  credit  cards.  American  Express 
announced  in  September  1983  that  it  had  "signed  an  agreement"  with  the  Bank  of  China  that 
allows  card  members  to  charge  over-the-counter  merchandise  at  certain  stores  in  Beijing  and 
Guangzhou,  and  to  cash  personal  checks  in  approximately  30  Chinese  cities,  without  the  4% 
surcharge  imposed  on  holders  of  other  credit  cards.  Check  with  your  credit  card  issuer  to 
see  if  they  have  signed  similar  agreements  in  China. 


Bank  Hours 

Bank  of  China  branch  offices  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:30  a.m.  -  noon  and 
2:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m.,  and  Saturday  from  9:00  a.m.  -  noon.  Money  exchange  counters  in 
hotels  and  "friendship"  stores  are  generally  open  for  longer  hours. 
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Health  and  Other  Precautions 


Health 

Information  on  health  precautions  for  travelers  can  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  local  health  departments,  private  doctors  and  travel  clinics.  For  China, 
immunizations  recommended,  but  not  required  by  the  Chinese  or  U.S.  governments,  are  for 
diphtheria,  tetanus  and  polio.  A  gammaglobulin  shot  may  offer  protection  against  viral 
hepatitis  A.  U.S.  Government  employees  can  get  these  at  their  health  office.  Travelers  bom 
after  1956  are  also  recommended  to  obtain  a  measles  vaccination. 

Malaria  occurs  in  China,  particularly  in  rural  areas  and  in  southern  China.  Depending  on  the 
season  and  your  destination,  you  may  need  to  take  antimalarial  drugs,  use  insect  repellent, 
and  take  other  measures  to  minimize  contact  with  mosquitoes.  In  addition,  immunization  for 
Japanese  B  encephalitis  (JE)  is  recommended  for  travelers  who  expect  to  stay  in  China 
during  the  summer  months  for  longer  than  3  weeks.  At  present,  the  JE  vaccine  is  not 
available  in  the  U.S.,  but  may  be  obtained  in  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

Few  Chinese  have  Rh-negative  blood,  so  Chinese  blood  banks  do  not  regularly  store  this 
blood  type.  Travelers  with  Rh-negative  blood  should  consult  their  physicians  before 
departure.  China  discourages  travel  by  persons  who  are  ill,  pregnant  or  of  advanced  age. 

Common  maladies  afflicting  travelers  are  respiratory  problems,  head  colds,  sore  throats  and 
upset  stomachs.  Diarrhea  or  constipation  may  also  be  a  problem.  Appropriate  remedies 
should  be  taken  along.  Few  cities  in  China  have  Western-style  pharmacies  stocked  with 
drugs  common  in  the  U.S.  Travelers  should  carry  adequate  quantities  of  necessary 
medications,  prescription  medicines  or  other  remedies  in  their  hand  luggage  to  cover  them 
during  the  full  length  of  their  trip. 

Foreign  visitors  who  become  ill  in  China  are  provided  with  the  best  medical  care  available  in 
the  country.  Chinese  show  great  concern  for  their  guests’  health.  Visitors  requiring 
hospitalization  will  have  a  choice  between  Western  or  Chinese  medicine.  Hospital 
accommodations  are  spartan  and  the  medical  technology  is  not  always  the  most  up-to-date, 
but  Chinese  medical  personnel  are  qualified  and  competent. 

Sanitary  conditions  for  travelers  are  generally  very  good  in  China.  Although  tap  water  is  not 
potable,  hotel  rooms  are  supplied  with  vacuum  flasks  of  boiled  water.  Check  with  your  hotel 
to  see  if  the  ice  has  been  made  with  purified  or  boiled  water.  Water  purification  tablets 
might  prove  useful  for  visitors  traveling  in  remote  areas  of  the  country. 
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Other  Precautions 


Previous  U.S.  visitors  to  China  report  they  have  been  cordially  received  by  their  Chinese 
hosts,  and  you  can  expect  a  similar  cordial  reception.  However,  you  need  to  bear  in  mind 
that  you  are  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  government.  Please  remember  the  following  points 
while  traveling  in  China: 

1.  Carry  only  essential  forms  of  identification.  Travelers  should  photocopy  the  data 
page  of  their  passports  and  keep  it  separate  from  their  passport.  If  your  passport  is 
lost,  stolen  or  in  the  possession  of  foreign  government  officials,  you  will  still  have  the 
necessary  information  available.  Do  the  same  with  the  address  list  of  the  American 
Embassy  and  U.S.  consulates  in  China  and  other  important  contact  numbers  listed  in 
the  "Key  Contacts"  section  above.  Be  sure  to  give  a  copy  of  this  list  to  your  staff  and 
family  as  well. 

2.  If  your  visit  to  China  will  be  longer  than  one  month,  travelers  should  contact  the 
American  Embassy,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Office  in  Beijing  or  the  U.S. 
Consulates  in  Shanghai,  Shenyang,  Chengdu  or  Guangzhou,  either  by  telephone  or  in 
person,  to  provide  their  local  address  and  expected  length  of  stay  in  case  emergency 
contact  is  required. 

3.  Travelers  are  advised  against  engaging  in  private  currency  transactions  with  individual 
citizens  in  foreign  countries.  Foreign  tourists  who  engage  in  improper  activities  with 
Chinese  nationals  may  be  detained  by  the  Public  Security  Bureau  for  questioning. 

4.  It  is  best  not  to  invite  Chinese  citizens  to  your  hotel  room.  This  can  cause 
complications  for  both  the  foreign  traveler  and  the  Chinese  individual.  Arrange  to 
meet  with  Chinese  counterparts  in  the  hotel  lobby  or  coffee  shop.  Remember  when 
making  requests  or  discussing  certain  topics  that  Chinese  citizens  who  have  dealings 
with  foreigners  must  report  their  activities  to  their  work  unit  or  the  Public  Security 
Bureau. 

Travelers  are  advised  against  discussing  local  or  international  politics  while  in  China. 
It  is  considered  disrespectful  to  make  negative  remarks  about  any  political  party  or 
government  official  from  any  country,  including  your  own. 
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Interpreters  and  Technical  Vocabulary  Lists 


For  travelers  visiting  China  under  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program,  an  interpreter  will 
be  provided  by  the  hosting  Chinese  ministry  to  accompany  the  team  throughout  their  visit  in 
China.  The  escort  will  help  with  all  travel  arrangements,  interpret  for  meetings,  and  handle 
payment  of  the  team’s  hotel,  food  and  transportation  expenses. 

Most  interpreters  have  degrees  in  agriculture-related  fields  or  English  as  a  foreign  language, 
and  will  be  familiar  with  the  general  subject  area  of  the  team’s  visit.  While  they  are 
proficient  in  English,  however,  most  interpreters  will  not  be  specialists  in  your  specific  field 
of  study.  They  usually  will  require  help  with  the  technical  terminology  you  will  use. 

Exchange  teams  are  strongly  encouraged  to  work  together  to  compile  a  list  of  key  scientific 
terms  and  technical  vocabulary  which  can  be  sent  to  China  in  advance  of  their  arrival. 

It  is  a  very  good  idea  to  work  closely  with  your  team’s  interpreter  as  soon  as  you  arrive  in 
China  to  review  the  terminology  the  team  members  will  be  using.  This  will  reduce  possible 
misunderstandings  and  lessen  potential  embarrassment  that  may  arise  during  later  meetings. 

It  will  also  contribute  to  making  your  discussions  more  productive. 

Team  participants  who  want  to  send  biographical  data  to  the  Chinese  scientists  they  will  meet 
should  forward  this  to  the  OICD  office  for  transmission  to  China  in  advance  of  their  arrival. 


Trip  Report 

All  travelers  visiting  China  under  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program  should  submit  a 
team  trip  report  to  OICD  within  one  month  of  the  team’s  return  to  the  U.S.  The  trip  report 
is  an  important  document  which  OICD  uses  to  evaluate  programs  and  make  future  funding 
decisions. 

Please  take  the  time  to  describe  in  detail  the  accomplishments  of  your  visit,  the  possible 
applications  of  newly-acquired  information,  and  any  benefits  resulting  to  U.S.  agriculture  as 
a  whole.  Include  recommendations  for  follow-up  action  the  team  feels  would  be  beneficial 
or  necessary.  If  the  team  has  extra  slides  from  their  visit,  the  inclusion  of  several  slides  with 
the  trip  report  is  always  appreciated. 


Departure  from  China 


Customs  Regulations  and  Airport  Tax 

Travelers  should  have  their  Departure  Card  filled  out  and  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
immigration  officials  when  they  arrive  at  the  airport  or  train  station  for  departure.  After 
clearing  immigration,  you  will  then  need  to  present  the  Customs  Declaration  Form  you 
completed  when  you  arrived  to  the  Chinese  Customs  officials.  Be  sure  that  all  items  listed 
on  the  Customs  Declaration  Form  are  still  in  your  possession  and  that  they  are  within  easy 
reach,  in  case  a  Customs  official  requests  to  see  them  as  proof  that  you  have  not  sold  or 
given  them  away  while  in  China. 

The  export  of  the  following  items  is  prohibited: 

(a)  valuable  cultural  relics  and  rare  books  relating  to  Chinese  revolution,  history, 
culture  and  art; 

(b)  rare  animals  and  rare  plants  and  their  seeds;  and 

(c)  precious  metals  and  diamonds  and  articles  made  from  them. 

Antiques  approved  for  export  are  marked  with  a  red  wax  seal  which  is  either  on  the  product 
when  purchased  or  is  affixed  by  Chinese  Customs  after  the  sale. 

All  travelers  departing  from  foreign  airports,  except  those  with  diplomatic  passports,  must 
pay  the  international  airport  tax.  Airport  tax  fees  are  approximately  $10.00  for  China, 
$15.00  for  Japan  and  $20.00  for  Hong  Kong.  This  tax  must  be  paid  in  cash. 


U.S.  Customs 

All  articles  acquired  abroad  and  in  your  possession  at  the  time  of  your  return  must  be 
declared.  Importation  of  the  following  items  is  prohibited: 

(a)  Chinese  firearms  and  unlicensed  Chinese  shotguns; 

(b)  dressed  or  undressed  fur  and  skin  of  ermine,  fox,  kolinsky,  marten,  muskrat 
and  weasel; 

(c)  skin  and  fur  of  other  endangered  species,  such  as  the  Siberian  tiger;  and 

(d)  Chinese  products  that  fail  to  meet  U.S.  safety,  labeling,  food  and  drug 
standards. 

You  may  want  to  obtain  and  read  the  pamphlet,  "Know  Before  You  Go:  Customs  Hints  for 
Returning  U.S.  Residents",  from  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  for  further  information.  Other 
pamphlets  that  may  be  of  interest  include  "Your  Trip  Abroad"  and  "A  Safe  Trip  Abroad" 
which  can  be  ordered  for  $1.00  each  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20420. 


Part  III 


Traveling  in  China 


Traveling  in  China 


General  Travel  Arrangements 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (MOA)  is  the  coordinating  agency  for  the  U.S.-P.R.C.  Scientific 
and  Technical  Exchange  program  in  agriculture.  MOA  will  purchase  domestic  air  tickets, 
reserve  hotel  accommodations  and  arrange  for  all  ground  transportation  within  China  for 
participants  in  the  USDA  scientific  exchange  program.  MOA  will  also  coordinate 
arrangements  with  other  ministries  involved  in  the  team’s  visit,  including  the  Ministry  of 
Forestry,  Ministry  of  Water  Resource  and  Ministry  of  Commerce. 


What  to  Pack? 

Travel  light!  One  traveler  offered  the  following  suggestion:  "Bring  twice  as  much  money  as 
you  reasonably  need  for  gifts  and  half  as  many  clothes. "  Overnight  laundry  service  is 
available  at  reasonable  rates  at  most  hotels  in  China. 

You  should  pack  as  little  as  possible  for  two  main  reasons.  First,  you  will  want  to  leave 
room  in  your  luggage  for  items  bought  and  publications  received  during  you  visit.  Second, 
luggage  allowance  while  traveling  within  Asia  is  limited  to  20  kilograms  (44  pounds). 

Except  for  about  5  kilograms  of  carry-on  baggage,  you  will  be  charged  for  excess  baggage. 

Bring  prescription  medicines,  prescription  glasses,  contact  lens  solution,  mosquito  repellent, 
vitamins,  aspirin,  stomach  medicine,  and  other  cold  remedies  as  required.  Women  should 
bring  along  sanitary  napkins  or  tampons  as  these  are  often  unavailable  in  China  or  else  are 
very  expensive.  Travelers  should  also  consider  bringing  sunglasses,  sun  screen  and  a  hat  as 
summers  can  be  very  hot  and  the  sun  very  strong. 

Western  brands  of  toothpaste,  shampoo,  shaving  cream,  razor  blades  and  other  similar 
toiletry  articles  are  available  only  in  the  gift  shops  in  major  hotels  in  China,  and  are  sold  at 
inflated  prices.  Bring  supplies  with  you  if  possible.  If  you  need  to  bring  along  an  electric 
razor  or  blow  dryer,  bring  a  round-pronged  adapter  suitable  for  both  110  and  220  volts. 

You  may  want  to  bring  some  English  reading  materials  and  a  small  transistor  or  shortwave 
radio.  English  language  newspapers  and  magazines,  such  as  Newsweek.  Time.  The 
International  Herald  Tribune,  and  The  China  Daily,  are  available  in  hotel  gift  shops  in  major 
cities. 


Clothing 


Fashion  in  China  is  changing.  Blue  and  grey  cotton  suits  are  no  longer  strictly  the  norm. 
However,  you  may  find  a  casual  and  conservative  wardrobe  is  the  best  suited  and  least 
conspicuous  for  your  trip  through  China. 

For  summer  travel,  bring  light  cotton  clothes.  For  men,  shorts  can  be  acceptable  on 
sightseeing  outings  and  field  trips,  but  most  Chinese  will  still  wear  long  pants  and  short- 
sleeved  shirts.  Men  should  bring  one  suit  for  banquets  or  more  formal  meetings,  but 
generally  will  find  that  slacks  will  be  adequate  for  most  meetings.  For  women,  light-weight 
dresses,  skirts  or  slacks  are  most  appropriate.  Women  in  China  do  not  wear  shorts  outside 
their  homes. 

Customary  business  and  casual  attire  is  appropriate.  Comfortable  walking  shoes  are 
essential.  Take  along  a  dressier  pair  of  shoes  for  more  formal  functions.  Although  neckties 
are  becoming  more  popular  among  Chinese  men,  they  are  not  always  worn.  In  summer, 
Chinese  officials  may  even  wear  open-neck  cotton  shirts  to  formal  banquets.  You  may  want 
to  take  along  your  own  slippers  or  sandals  to  use  in  the  hotel  room,  since  the  ones  provided 
by  the  hotel  are  often  too  small  for  American  feet. 

For  winter  travel  in  the  north  where  temperatures  often  fall  below  freezing,  you  should  bring 
woolen  clothes,  a  heavy  top  coat,  extra  sweaters,  at  least  two  pairs  of  thermal  underwear  and 
high  boots.  Some  buildings  are  centrally  heated,  but  many  are  not.  Buildings  are  often 
damp  and  chilly,  and  can  sometimes  feel  colder  than  outside.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  layer  your 
clothing  so  you  can  adjust  to  the  varying  temperatures  inside  and  outside. 


Accommodations 


The  Chinese  ministry  host  for  each  scientific  exchange  team  is  responsible  for  arranging  all 
hotel  accommodations  while  in  China.  Teams  traveling  to  China  under  the  USDA  scientific 
exchange  program  will  usually  stay  at  the  Jianguo  Hotel  in  Beijing  and  the  Dongfang  Hotel 
in  Guangzhou  (Canton),  although  this  is  subject  to  change.  Hotel  names  for  other  cities  will 
not  be  advised  until  your  arrival  in  that  city. 

Hotels  ("fan-dian")  vary  tremendously.  However,  most  of  the  hotels  serving  foreign  visitors 
have  similar  amenities.  The  rooms  are  clean  and  functional,  containing  twins  beds  or  double 
beds,  a  desk  (equipped  with  stationery  and  pen),  an  easy  chair,  a  bureau,  a  clothes  closet  and 
a  private  bathroom.  Overhead  lighting  is  usually  dim.  Hotels  have  telephones,  radios  and 
televisions  in  the  rooms,  except  in  more  remote  regions.  Television  broadcasting  is  limited 
to  certain  hours.  In  small  hotels,  TV  sets  may  be  found  only  in  central  locations,  such  as  the 
lobby,  for  general  use  of  all  guests. 

The  better  hotels  in  China  are  centrally  heated,  but  the  smaller  ones  may  have  only  portable 
electric  heaters.  If  hotels  are  not  air-conditioned,  electric  fans  are  provided.  In  remote 
regions  in  south  China,  mosquito  net  coverings  for  beds  may  be  provided. 

In  most  hotel  rooms  there  is  a  flask  of  boiled  cold  water,  a  thermos  of  hot  water,  some  tea 
bags  and  tea  cups.  Towels  and  bed  linen  in  joint-venture  hotels  are  changed  daily,  but  in 
smaller  hotels  in  more  remote  areas,  this  may  not  be  the  case. 

Laundry  service  in  most  Chinese  hotels  is  generally  good,  but  you  should  allow  two  full  days 
for  your  clothes  to  be  returned.  Sometimes  laundry  is  be  left  in  your  room  for  pick-up. 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  a  service  desk  on  each  floor  where  you  leave  and  pick-up  laundry. 
At  smaller  hotels  in  outlying  areas,  the  service  desk  is  also  where  you  can  book  overseas 
telephone  calls  and  leave  your  room  keys  while  you  are  out. 

Most  hotels  have  shops  in  the  lobby  where  refreshments  and  sundries  can  be  purchased,  as 
well  as  money  exchange  counters  and  postal  service  counters.  Hours  of  operation  are  usually 
posted. 

Transistor  radios  will  pick-up  local  broadcasts.  Short-wave  broadcasts  from  Voice  of 
America  (VOA)  and  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  (BBC)  can  be  received  on  several 
frequencies  in  most  locations  in  China.  Broadcasts  from  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service  (AFRTS)  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines  can  be  picked  up  sometimes  in  China. 
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Meals,  Liquor  and  Tobacco 

All  meals  for  USDA  exchange  program  participants  will  be  provided  by  the  host  ministry 
and  will  generally  be  a  Western  breakfast  followed  by  Chinese-style  lunch  and  dinner  which 
the  team  will  share.  Food  will  be  more  than  adequate,  and  often  more  that  visitors  can 
finish.  The  host  ministry  will  pay  for  all  meals  and  tips. 

Meals 

Hotels  have  Western-style  breakfasts  with  fruit,  juice,  eggs,  toast,  and  coffee.  Some  hotels 
also  have  excellent  yogurt,  call  "sour  milk,"  on  their  menus.  Chinese  breakfasts  are 
available  in  hotels  or  shops  nearby.  In  north  China,  this  usually  consists  of  a  bland  rice 
porridge  served  with  pickled  turnips,  slivered  pork,  salted  peanuts  and  other  condiments. 
Scallion  pancakes  ("cong-you-bing"),  long  salty  Chinese  "donuts"  ("you-tiao"),  soybean  soup 
("dou-jiang"),  and  noodles  in  a  soup  broth  also  are  part  of  the  northern  breakfast.  Southern 
breakfasts  include  clusters  of  sweet  tea  cakes  (similar  to  cookies)  and  meat  dumplings,  called 
"dian-xin"  in  Mandarin  or  "dim-sum"  in  Cantonese. 

All  lunches  and  dinners  will  be  served  ’family  style’  for  the  group  to  eat  together  and  will 
include  4-5  Chinese  dishes,  a  big  bowl  of  soup,  rice  and  beverages.  Visitors  who  cannot 
or  do  not  want  to  use  chopsticks  should  bring  their  own  forks  and  knives,  as  these  often  are 
not  available  in  hotels  outside  the  major  cities. 

If  you  wish  to  eat  food  other  than  the  meals  served,  most  Western,  joint-venture  hotels  have 
coffee  shops  where  Western  food  is  available  all  day  and  into  the  evening.  Travelers  might 
also  want  to  bring  their  own  snacks,  such  as  candy,  granola  bars  or  instant  hot  chocolate,  as 
such  items  are  very  difficult  to  purchase  in  China. 

During  your  visit,  you  will  be  hosted  to  at  least  one  Chinese  banquet.  A  formal  Chinese 
dinner  has  nine  to  twelve  courses,  and  you  should  be  sure  to  pace  yourself  during  such 
feasts.  Banquets  are  usually  accompanied  with  wine,  beer  or  liquor  (sometimes  the  famous 
potent  "Maotai"),  as  well  as  green  tea,  boiled  water,  mineral  water  or  carbonated  beverages. 

Most  meals  with  be  eaten  at  your  hotel  or  at  a  nearby  restaurant  and  will  be  served  from  a 
pre-arranged  menu,  so  visitors  will  not  be  asked  to  make  food  selections.  As  guests,  you 
should  take  the  first  move  to  leave  the  dining  areas  after  the  meal  and  formalities  are 
finished. 

Chinese  hosts  often  will  take  the  liberty  to  serve  you  food  to  be  gracious  hosts.  You  may 
protest  mildly,  but  it  is  considered  impolite  to  refuse  a  gift  or  gesture  like  this.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  eat  the  food  served  you,  or  if  you  are  full,  just  leave  the  food  uneaten  on  the  plate. 
Visitors  should  resist  from  following  the  "clean  plate  club"  philosophy  in  China.  If  you  keep 
eating,  your  hosts  will  continue  to  serve  you,  presuming  that  your  eager  eating  means  that 
you  haven’t  had  enough  to  eat  yet.  They  may  even  feel  compelled  to  order  more  food. 
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A  meal  is  a  good  time  for  relaxed  conversation.  Enjoy  the  time.  The  dinner  may  take  two 
hours.  This  is  a  good  time  for  you  and  your  host  to  get  to  know  each  other.  You  may  find 
that  your  Chinese  counterparts  will  generally  be  a  bit  more  candid  over  a  meal,  particularly 
if  alcohol  is  being  served,  as  this  venue  is  considered  less  formal  than  a  meeting.  However, 
do  not  expect  to  use  what  is  said  during  dinner  to  later  prove  a  point  or  force  an  agreement. 
Instead,  view  the  insights  gained  as  background  information  that  will  add  to  your 
understanding  of  the  situation  at  hand  and  what  possiblities  exist. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Chinese  host  to  toast  all  the  guests  present,  usually  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  course  and  again  after  the  third  or  fourth  course.  Typically  the  hosts  will  offer  a 
toast  to  "the  friendship  of  the  Chinese  and  American  people,  die  continued  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  area  of  agricultural  scientific  exchange,  and  the  health  and 
safe  journey  of  all  friends  present". 

The  leader  of  the  visiting  U.S.  team  is  expected  to  reciprocate  the  toast,  usually  one  or  two 
courses  following  the  host’s  toasts.  Toasts  can  be  made  to  "the  long  history  of  cooperation 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  China  in  the  field  of  agricultural  exchange,  the 
growing  relationship  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  exchange 
information  and  knowledge  in  the  future". 

At  your  own  discretion,  you  may  decide  that  a  return  banquet  is  a  gracious  way  of 
expressing  appreciation.  Ask  the  Embassy  staff  how  such  an  event  can  be  arranged. 

Travelers  should  remember  that  they  will  need  to  use  personal  funds  to  host  such  a  function. 


Liquor,  Coffee  and  Tobacco 

Western  spirits,  wine  and  cigarettes  are  available  in  most  tourist  cities  throughout  China. 
China  also  produces  a  variety  of  spirits,  rice  and  grape  wines,  and  excellent  beer.  Most 
visitors  enjoy  Chinese  coffee.  However,  if  you  are  particular  about  your  coffee  or  need  to 
have  coffee  after  the  hotel  dining  room  has  closed,  you  should  bring  along  your  own  instant 
coffee. 

Visitors  may  wish  to  bring  their  own  cigarettes  to  China.  Most  Americans  find  Chinese 
cigarettes  too  strong  for  their  tastes.  Smoking  is  very  common  in  China  and  non-smoking 
areas  are  rarely  found  in  public  places.  Most  men  in  China  smoke,  but  women  rarely  smoke 
in  public.  It  is  considered  impolite  to  complain  about  someone  smoking  near  you. 


Transportation  and  Communications 


Air  Travel 

The  Civil  Aviation  Administration  of  China  (CAAC)  is  responsible  for  all  civilian  flights  in 
China.  CAAC  flies  principally  Boeing  707’ s,  British  Tridents  and  Soviet  Ilyushins.  Air 
travel  to  remote  areas  is  usually  by  smaller  aircraft. 

Air  reservations  are  very  difficult  to  secure  in  China  due  to  the  high  demand  and  limited 
flights.  Reservations  must  be  made  at  least  one  month  in  advance.  Despite  the 
computerization  of  the  CAAC  air  reservation  system,  purchasing  or  even  changing  a  ticket 
can  often  require  a  long  wait  in  a  slow  line  for  a  Chinese  ministry  representative.  Bookings 
cannot  be  changed  over  the  telephone  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Travelers  should 
consider  these  restrictions  and  limitations  once  their  domestic  air  tickets  have  been  reserved 
and  purchased. 

Flights  are  always  crowded.  Your  hosts  will  indicate  whether  you  have  reserved  seating  on 
the  flight.  Because  of  extremely  close  quarters  on  some  of  the  smaller  aircraft,  travelers 
with  long  legs  should  choose  aisle  seats.  Chinese  flight  attendants  will  pass  out  refreshments 
during  the  flight.  On  longer  flights,  a  box  lunch  may  be  served  on  board.  If  you  are 
traveling  to  a  very  remote  region,  you  may  participate  in  an  "in-  flight  meal"  in  the  airport 
dining  room  of  an  intermediate  city. 

Chinese  domestic  flights  do  not  have  "non-smoking"  sections.  They  also  do  not  have  strict 
regulations  on  the  placement  of  carry-on  luggage.  Flights  on  smaller  aircraft  often  can  be 
delayed  by  adverse  weather  conditions  and  limited  guidance  equipment.  Photography  is  not 
permitted  on  the  plane,  either  in  flight  or  on  the  ground.  Pictures  usually  may  be  taken  in 
and  around  the  terminal. 


Train  Travel 

If  you  travel  by  train,  you  will  probably  be  traveling  in  the  first  class,  European-style 
sleeping  compartments  of  Chinese  trains.  Four  people  to  one  compartment  is  the  rule. 

Meals  are  served  in  the  dining  car.  Tea  and  hot  water  are  brought  to  the  compartment  by 
service  personnel.  Most  compartments  have  loudspeakers  which  can  be  adjusted  for  volume. 
The  trains  stop  frequently  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  sleep  on  board.  There  are  no  bathing 
facilities,  but  there  are  washrooms  at  either  end  of  the  car. 
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Cars  and  Buses 


Within  cities,  you  will  be  traveling  in  cars,  minibuses  or  vans.  These  vehicles  usually  are 
air-conditioned,  but  can  be  quite  uncomfortable  in  the  summertime  if  they  are  not. 

Visitors  may  want  to  try  taking  a  city  bus  during  their  free  time  if  they  are  accompanied  by 
someone  who  speaks  Chinese.  However,  public  buses  are  extremely  crowded  and  the 
experience  is  not  recommended  for  those  who  are  faint  of  heart.  Fares  are  paid  upon 
boarding  to  the  ticket  taker  and  are  based  on  the  distance  to  be  covered. 


Taxis  and  Rental  Cars 

Taxis  are  for  hire  at  all  joint-venture  hotels  and  may  be  requested  from  the  transportation 
desk  in  the  hotel  lobby.  For  a  pre-arranged  fixed  rate,  drivers  will  wait  while  a  visitor  shops 
or  goes  sightseeing.  This  can  often  be  a  very  economical  and  convenient  way  for  an 
individual  or  small  group  to  make  extra  visits  during  their  free  time.  Remember  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  flag  down  a  taxi  on  the  street  except  in  China’s  largest  cities.  Travelers 
should  have  the  driver  wait  if  their  destination  is  not  near  a  large  hotel  or  does  not  have 
a  taxi  stand  nearby. 

Travelers  are  strongly  advised  against  renting  cars  in  China  because  of  difference  in  driving 
styles  and  regulations  and  the  sheer  number  of  motorists,  bicyclists  and  pedestrians  on 
Chinese  streets.  Travelers  visiting  China  under  the  scientific  exchange  program  will  have  all 
local  transportation  to  meetings,  site  visits,  meals  and  other  functions  arranged  for  by  their 
hosting  Chinese  ministry. 


Communications 


Letters,  Facsimile  and  Cables 

Airmail  between  the  United  States  and  China  normally  takes  from  four  to  ten  days.  It  is 
unlikely  that  letters  will  catch  up  with  travelers  who  are  visiting  several  areas  of  China.  If 
you  are  expecting  to  receive  mail  in  China,  be  sure  that  your  letters  are  addressed  to  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  and  that  the  name  of  your  host  ministry  is  listed. 

Stamps  for  out-going  mail  from  China  can  be  bought  at  the  post  office,  or,  more 
conveniently,  at  the  postal  counter,  gift  shop  or  front  desk  of  your  hotel.  Postal  clerks  can 
advise  you  of  the  current  postal  rates  for  air  mail  letters,  postcards  and  aerograms.  Stamps 
and  aerograms  are  sometimes  not  self-adhesive,  but  glue  is  usually  available  at  the  counters 
where  you  purchase  them. 

Facsimile,  or  fax  messages,  to  the  United  States  can  be  given  to  clerks  at  most  hotels  during 
working  hours  or,  in  larger  cities,  throughout  the  day  and  night.  Many  hotels  have  Business 
Centers  which  provide  fax  services,  in  addition  to  other  secretarial  and  photocopying  services 
for  a  fee.  Enquire  at  the  front  desk  of  your  hotel. 

Cables  can  be  sent  is  a  similar  manner  through  the  hotel.  Check  the  cable  rates  with  the 
hotel  clerk  or  cable  office  personnel.  In  Beijing,  Shanghai  and  Guangzhou,  international 
cable  credit  cards  are  accepted  in  payment  for  cables. 


Telephone 

Local  telephone  service  is  available  at  each  hotel.  However,  in  remote  regions,  telephone 
service  may  not  be  available  in  every  guest  room.  Local  intracity  call  are  free.  However, 
making  local  telephone  calls  within  China  requires  patience.  It  can  often  take  making  several 
tries  before  the  line  will  connect.  If  your  Chinese  escort  or  counterparts  tell  you  that  they 
are  having  problems  getting  through  to  a  certain  number,  this  is  most  probably  the  case. 

Long  distance  and  international  calls  may  be  made  from  most  hotels  and  central  facilities. 
Check  with  the  front  desk  staff  for  the  current  international  telephone  rates  and  service 
charges  for  each  call.  It  is  usually  cheaper  to  call  collect,  but  rates  are  high  for  all  calls 
placed  from  China.  There  is  a  13-hour  time  difference  between  Beijing  and  Washington, 
D.C.  during  standard  time,  and  a  12-hour  difference  during  daylight  saving  time  (eg. 
midnight  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  noon  the  following  day  in  Beijing).  All  of  China  is  in  one 
time  zone. 


Shopping 


Most  major  Chinese  cities  frequented  by  foreigners  have  "friendship  stores"  which  sell 
export  items  to  foreigners.  The  sales  personnel  in  Friendship  stores  generally  speak  English. 
The  Friendship  stores  in  Beijing,  Guangzhou  and  Shanghai  provide  wrapping,  packaging  and 
shipping  services,  but  these  can  be  expensive. 

Prices  of  goods  are  about  the  same  in  the  Friendship  stores  as  in  other  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  China.  Items  such  as  jewelry,  expensive  handicrafts  and  silk  may  be 
available  only  in  the  Friendship  stores  in  certain  cities. 

The  most  popular  purchases  are  handicrafts,  such  as  wood  carvings,  cloisonne  and  scrolls, 
Chinese  jackets  and  caps  for  men,  silk  jackets  for  women,  embroidered  clothes  for  children, 
paintings,  embroideries  on  silk,  and  bottles  of  "Maotai"  liquor.  If  you  see  something  you 
like,  buy  it  when  you  see  it.  You  might  not  find  it  later  in  your  journey. 

Antiques  are  available  in  Friendship  stores  and  specialty  shops.  Antiques  approved  for 
export  are  marked  with  a  red  wax  seal,  either  found  on  the  product  or  affixed  by  Chinese 
Customs  after  the  sale. 

Products  in  Friendship  stores  are  sold  at  fixed  prices.  If  you  try  to  bargain  in  a  Friendship 
or  department  store,  it  will  only  create  embarrassment  for  you  and  the  sales  person. 
However,  if  you  are  buying  something  in  a  "free  market"  or  from  a  street  vendor  where  no 
prices  are  displayed,  give  bargaining  a  try.  If  the  merchant  seems  willing  to  negotiate, 
suggest  a  lower  price  than  you  expect  to  pay  and  then  bargain  up  to  a  compromise  price. 


Sightseeing 


The  Chinese  ministry  responsible  for  hosting  the  visit  of  each  USDA  scientific  exchange 
team  will  arrange  a  few  sightseeing  activities  to  some  of  the  more  famous  sights  in  each  city 
or  region.  If  the  mission  of  your  visit  precludes  any  type  of  sightseeing,  be  sure  you  inform 
OICD  before  your  departure. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  buy  at  least  one  good  travel  guide  to  China  and  read  it  before 
you  get  on  the  airplane.  One  of  the  best  publication  on  the  market  is  China:  A  Travel 
Survival  Kit,  by  Lonely  Planet  Publications  of  Australia  and  is  available  in  most  large  book 
stores.  Lonely  Planet  publishes  travel  guides  to  countries  all  over  the  world.  The  China 
guidebook  provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of  China’s  history,  culture,  economy  and 
agricultural  sector,  and  gives  detailed  information  on  hotels,  restaurants,  shops  and 
interesting  sights  to  visit  in  each  city,  useful  information  on  what  to  pack  and  what  not  to 
bring,  and  a  candid  description  of  some  of  the  challenges  of  traveling  in  China.  Refer  to  the 
section,  "Suggested  Readings"  below,  for  titles  of  other  publications  that  might  help  you 
prepare  for  your  trip. 


Taking  Pictures 

You  are  usually  free  to  photograph  almost  anywhere,  although  photography  is  prohibited 
from  aircraft  and  bridges,  and  in  harbors  and  near  borders.  Many  Chinese  may  not  wish  to 
be  photographed  at  all,  so  you  should  ask  their  permission  before  photographing  individuals. 
Use  discretion  when  taking  pictures  and  ask  your  escort  when  in  doubt. 

You  should  pack  an  ample  supply  of  film,  flashbulbs  and  batteries  since  prices  for  these 
items  can  be  very  high  in  China.  Both  Kodak  and  Fuji  35mm  film  are  sold  in  China,  but 
can  only  be  purchased  in  hotel  gift  shops.  There  is  no  problem  taking  film  out  of  China  for 
processing  in  the  United  States,  but  you  may  wish  to  carry  your  film  in  a  lead-lined,  film 
bag  to  prevent  any  damage  from  X-ray  machines  in  airports  en-route  to  and  from  China. 


Business  Cards,  Gift  Giving  and  Other  Chinese  Customs 


Business  Cards 

Business  cards  are  ritually  exchanged  when  first  meeting  a  Chinese  official,  institute 
representative  or  scientist.  This  custom  enables  both  sides  to  remember  names  and  provides 
a  convenient  record  of  people  you  meet  on  your  trip. 

Participants  are  encouraged  to  bring  an  ample  supply  of  business  cards  to  China  for  this 
purpose.  Some  teams  find  they  need  200  cards  or  more  for  a  three-week  visit.  Your 
meetings  will  often  include  the  presence  of  many  research  assistants,  associates,  and  other 
support  personnel  from  the  Chinese  side  and  each  person  will  want  one  of  your  cards.  This 
can  quickly  deplete  the  minimal  store  of  business  cards.  Travelers  should  note  that  Chinese 
tend  to  present  their  cards  using  both  hands  as  a  polite  gesture  and  do  not  "deal"  them  like 
playing  cards. 

If  you  are  having  business  cards  printed,  be  sure  to  include  your  full  telephone  and  facsimile 
numbers  with  area  code  on  your  card.  Many  Chinese  prefer  to  send  correspondence  by  fax 
in  the  interest  of  saving  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  include  a  Chinese  translation  of  your 
name  and  address  on  your  business  card.  Most  research  staff,  especially  younger  ones,  will 
be  able  to  read  and  write  English  even  if  their  spoken  English  is  rudimentary. 

Gift  Giving 

Visitors  to  China  are  often  confused  about  the  subject  of  gift-giving  in  China.  It  is  not 
common  practice  to  give  large  gifts  in  China,  and  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  encourage 
representatives  to  give  gifts  to  foreign  hosts.  Items  such  as  pamphlets,  information  packets 
and  publications  about  your  agency  or  university  are  easy  to  carry  and  much  appreciated  be 
the  scientists  you  will  meet.  They  also  do  not  imply  any  obligation  for  the  Chinese  side  to 
give  you  gifts  in  return. 

Small  items  bearing  the  name  of  your  institution,  city  or  state  make  excellent  tokens  of 
appreciation  for  scientists  or  institute  directors  that  host  meetings  for  your  team.  Items  such 
as  lapel  pins,  bookmarks,  pens,  bumper  stickers,  pendants  or  other  small  trinkets  are  possible 
gift  ideas.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  gifts  to  all  people  present  at  each  meeting.  Those  who 
are  leading  representatives  or  have  asked  questions  are  sufficient. 

You  may  want  to  give  small  gifts  to  individuals  who  have  made  special  arrangements  to  set 
up  site  visits  on  your  team’s  behalf.  Items  which  are  uniquely  American,  such  as  handicrafts 
or  which  bear  American  motifs,  or  books  with  photographs  of  your  city  or  state  make  very 
good  gifts  for  these  individuals. 


For  escorts  or  interpreters,  books  or  magazines  which  are  not  of  a  political  or  potentially 
sensitive  content  make  an  easy  and  very  much  desired  gift  for  those  who  are  English 
speakers.  Remember  your  gifts  should  not  be  so  generous  as  to  imply  an  obligation  for  the 
Chinese  recipient  to  return  a  gift  to  you. 


Other  Chinese  Customs 

There  are  several  other  concepts  in  Chinese  culture  that  foreign  visitors  should  be  familiar 
with  because  they  can  impact  the  success  of  the  visit.  These  are  related  to  Chinese  modes  of 
communication  and  the  concept  of  relationships  or  networks. 

Communicating  and  Exchanging  Information 

People  in  America  and  Asia  often  differ  in  the  way  they  communicate  and  seek  to  convey 
and  obtain  information.  This  is  particularly  true  in  China  where  political  constraints  can 
limit  the  openness  of  discussions.  American  scientists  who  are  accustomed  to  a  frank 
interchange  of  ideas  during  a  meeting  may  be  disappointed  by  the  Chinese  preference  for 
more  generalized,  subject  briefings  followed  by  brief  question  and  answer  sessions. 

Briefings  in  China  usually  focus  on  details  about  the  facility  size,  staff  numbers, 
organizational  structure  and  topics  of  research,  and  will  not  necessarily  include  specific 
details  on  research  findings.  Printed  materials  and  informational  handouts  will  be  minimal. 
The  highest-ranking  Chinese  representatives  from  the  institute  will  speak  for  the  group,  with 
technical  specialists  responding  only  when  called  upon  to  answer  specific  questions. 

American  scientists  should  try  to  gain  as  much  information  as  possible  from  these  general 
briefings,  reading  between  the  lines,  if  necessary,  to  determine  what  information  might  or 
might  not  be  available.  Questions  should  be  asked  from  different  angles  if  necessary.  If 
your  enquiries  are  not  answered  during  a  meeting,  try  to  ask  them  again  in  a  more  informal 
venue,  such  as  during  a  lab  tour,  in  a  small  group  meeting  or  over  a  meal,  when  discussions 
are  more  personal  and  less  restricted. 

People  in  China  are  generally  uneasy  about  providing  information  in  a  public  setting, 
especially  if  the  information  might  later  be  considered  sensitive  or  of  a  restricted  nature. 
Foreign  scientists  should  interpret  questions  not  answered  after  a  couple  of  attempts,  or 
follow-up  not  provided  as  promised,  even  after  several  reminders,  to  mean  that  no  response 
can  or  will  be  forthcoming.  In  China,  it  is  considered  better  to  leave  a  question  unanswered, 
rather  than  offend  someone  by  saying  "no"  directly,  and  ’lose  face’  by  saying  you  don’t 
know  or  can’t  answer  the  question. 


Contacts  and  Networks 


In  China,  the  concept  of  "guan-xi",  or  a  network  of  interpersonal  contacts,  is  stressed  as  the 
best  means  to  facilitate  and  achieve  work  goals.  The  orientation  is  not  just  on  completing 
immediate  program  tasks  and  requirements,  but  on  developing  long-lasting,  cooperative 
relationships  that  can  provide  extended  benefits  to  both  sides  over  the  long  run. 

American  scientists  interested  in  pursuing  cooperative  work  in  China  should  keep  this  long¬ 
term  orientation  in  mind.  Those  scientists  who  have  been  most  successful  in  the  past  in 
achieving  project  goals  have  made  a  serious  commitment  in  time,  energy  and  funding  to 
developing  projects  in  China,  and  have  often  devoted  considerable  effort  to  nurturing  contacts 
that  could  facilitate  project  goals.  Getting  results  in  China  usually  requires  more  time  than 
that  available  during  a  short-term  exchange  visit. 

Chinese  scientists  rarely  travel  overseas,  and,  therefore,  can  sometimes  feel  that  the  foreign 
scientist  is  the  only  one  who  benefits  from  a  scientific  exchange  visit.  American  scientists 
should  try  to  make  their  Chinese  counterparts  feel  that  they  will  also  benefit  from  the 
exchange  of  information,  knowledge  and  expertise. 

To  ’break  the  ice’,  consider  providing  each  Chinese  institute  you  visit  with  information  about 
your  research  unit  or  publications  on  your  subject  area  that  might  be  of  interest  to  them.  Try 
to  determine  what  other  information  they  need  and  send  additional  materials  when  you  return 
home.  This  gesture  of  genuine  help  may  encourage  the  Chinese  side  to  provide  you  with 
more  information,  and  may  lead  to  future  exchanges  or  cooperation  which  can  be  of  benefit 
to  both  sides. 

If  you  identify  institutes  or  scientists  that  are  pursuing  work  in  your  research  area  and  think 
you  might  be  interested  in  pursuing  future  collaborative  work  with  them,  discuss  areas  of 
mutual  interest  while  you  are  still  in  China  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  joint  project  proposal. 
Encourage  them  to  submit  a  proposal  for  a  return  exchange  visit  through  the  U.S.-P.R.C. 
Scientific  and  Technical  Exchange  program,  where  a  visit  of  up  to  four  weeks  would  be 
coordinated  and  funded  by  OICD.  Applications  from  Chinese  teams  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  International  Cooperation,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Beijing.  (Refer  to 
the  section,  "Key  Contact  List",  above  for  this  address.) 

You  also  may  want  to  explore  opportunities  for  collaborative  research  funding  from  your 
agency  or  other  organization  such  as  the  National  Science  Foundation.  OICD  accepts 
applications  for  collaborative  research  funding  from  U.S.  scientists  who  are  involved  in 
international,  joint  research  projects.  Copies  of  the  collaborative  research  guidelines  are 
available  upon  request  from  the  OICD  office. 


Chinese  Phrases 


In  1979,  the  Chinese  government  adopted  the  "pinyin"  system  for  transliteration.  Under  this 
system,  Chinese  words  (or  characters)  are  romanized  for  oral  and  written  communication. 
Each  sound  in  Chinese  has  at  least  four  tones,  so  a  word  spoken  without  the  proper  accent 
can  have  more  than  one  meaning. 

The  following  are  some  common  Chinese  phrases  which  may  be  useful  during  your  visit. 

Ask  a  Chinese  speaker  to  read  them  for  you  and  adjust  the  pronunciation  notations  to  best 
meet  your  needs. 


English 

Pinyin 

Pronunciation 

Hello 

wei 

way  (for  telephone  only) 

How  are  you? 

ni-hao-ma? 

nee-how-ma? 

I’m  fine,  and  you? 

wo-hao,  ni-na? 

wo-how,  nee-na? 

Good  morning 

ni-zao 

nee-zow 

Good  night 

wan-an 

waan-an 

Goodbye 

zai-jian 

zai-gin 

Please 

qing 

ching 

Thank  you 

xie-xie 

shie-shie 

No,  thank  you 

bu  xie 

bu  shie 

Excuse  me 

dui-bu-qi 

dway-bu-chi 

Let’s  go! 

zou-ba! 

zo-ba! 

Yes 

shi 

shure 

No 

bu-shi 

bu-shure 

Want 

yao 

yow 

Don’t  want 

bu-yao 

bu-yow 

As  you  please 

sui-bian 

sway-bien 

Good 

hao 

how 

Bad 

bu-hao 

bu-how 

Bathroom 

ce-suo 

suh-swor 

Hotel 

lu-guan 

lu-gwan 

Restaurant 

fan-dian 

faan-dien 

Eat 

chi-fan 

chur-faan 

Delicious 

hao-chi 

how-chur 

Cheers  (for  drinks) 

gan-bei 

gaan-bay 

America 

mei-guo 

may-gwo 

American  people 

mei-guo-ren 

may-gwo-ren 

China 

zhong-guo 

jong-gwo 

Chinese  people 

zhong-guo-ren 

jong-gwo-ren 

Relationship  (work) 

guan-xi 

gwaan-shee 

business  traveler 


I.  Business  Traveler  on  Tour 

Karen  Green 


My  colleagues  were  in¬ 
credulous,  my  family 
puzzled,  when  I  an¬ 
nounced  I  was  going 
on  vacation  in  China.  After  all,  I 
travel  there  often  enough  on  busi¬ 
ness.  Worse  yet,  I  was  planning  a 
package  tour  which,  to  the  seasoned 
traveler,  may  not  seem  the  ideal  vaca¬ 
tion.  Why  choose  to  be  shepherded 
around  China  in  a  nine-cities-in- 
eleven-days-type  tour  when  you 
could  be  basking  on  the  beaches  of 
Hawaii  in  half  the  flight  time? 

Despite  all  the  arguments  against 
it,  I  spent  three  weeks  last  June  on  a 
package  tour  of  China — and  loved  it. 
It  was  another  China;  convenient, 
comfortable,  clean.  Even  better,  it 
was  unceasingly  friendly.  Let’s  face 
it,  business  always  has  an  element  of 
the  adversarial,  and  if  your  patience 
with  China  is  wearing  thin,  nothing 
restores  it  like  a  pleasure  trip. 

For  the  frequent  business  traveler, 
a  China  trip  need  not  be  expensive. 
My  airfare  was  covered  by  accumu¬ 
lated  free  flight  coupons.  And  I  took 
advantage  of  one  of  the  land-only 
packages  many  tour  operators  offer. 
The  price  of  22  days  in  China  and 
Hong  Kong  came  to  roughly  $100 
per  person  per  day,  all-inclusive. 

The  package  tour  has  gotten  a  bum 
rap,  at  least  in  China.  The  alterna¬ 
tive — a  “do  it  yourself’  vacation — 
has  some  pluses  but  it’s  not  easy  (see 
p.  7).  My  prior  attempts  to  travel  in¬ 
dependently  in  China  resulted  in 
seemingly  endless  hours  in  line  at  city 
branches  of  China  International 
Travel  Service  (CITS)  and  the  Civil 
Aviation  Administration  of  China 
(CAAC),  faced  with  the  anxiety  of  not 
knowing  how  I  would  get  to  the  next 
city  or  where  I  would  stay  when  I  got 
there.  On  this  trip,  I  wanted  to  show 
my  best  friend  as  much  of  China  as 
possible  in  three  weeks.  I  quickly  re¬ 
alized  that  given  the  busy  itinerary  we 
envisioned,  going  it  alone  would 


mean  sitting  in  a  costly  taxi  following 
a  tour  bus  to  the  same  destinations. 

Hotel  hassles  minimized 

When  traveling  to  China  for  busi¬ 
ness,  I  can  usually  get  a  hotel  reserva¬ 
tion,  although  frequently  not  at  cen¬ 
trally  located,  first-class  hotels.  While 
the  situation  for  the  individual  trav¬ 
eler  is  improving  as  new  and  better 
hotels  open,  being  pan  of  a  group 
has  always  carried  more  clout.  Chi¬ 
nese  hotels  have  been  known  to 
bump  individual  and  business  travel¬ 
ers  when  they  overbook  so  as  not  to 
inconvenience  a  group  and  anger  the 
tour  wholesalers  who  bring  numer¬ 
ous  groups  into  their  facilities. 

On  the  group  tour  we  were  always 
housed  in  centrally  located,  good 
quality  hotels.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  tour  we  had  little  trouble  with 
accommodations,  except  at  the  Su¬ 
zhou  Hotel.  There  the  group  was 
given  musty,  old,  and  rather  ill-fur¬ 
nished  rooms — in  short,  the  rooms 
one  gets  everywhere  in  China  outside 
the  major  tourist  cities.  But  it  wasn’t 
the  rooms  that  upset  the  group  as 
much  as  the  scam  the  hotel  perpe¬ 
trated.  Once  we  had  carried  our  bags 
to  the  third  floor  (no  elevator)  and 
gone  to  lunch  (in  the  modem  new 
wing),  the  hotel  staff  informed  our 
guide  that,  in  fact,  there  were  plenty 
of  rooms  available  in  the  new  wing 
and  that,  by  paying  an  additional  $10 
per  room,  we  could  upgrade.  We  all 
did  so,  but  not  happily 

The  only  thefts  also  took  place  in 
Suzhou.  Some  $60  in  cash  disap¬ 
peared  from  my  hotel  room,  while  in 
another  room  a  bag  of  small  trinkets 


Karen  Green  is  director  of  Business  Ad¬ 
visory  Services  at  the  National  Council 
for  US-China  Trade  and  serves  as  the 
adviser  to  the  Council’s  Travel  &  Tour¬ 
ism  Committee.  She  has  been  on  numer¬ 
ous  business  trips  to  China,  but  too  few 
vacations. 


such  as  pens  and  candy  were  stolen. 
Although  nothing  was  taken  in  Xi’an, 
we  were  made  to  understand  that  the 
Tangcheng  Hotel  staff  had  quite  a 
reputation  for  stealing.  Clearly, 
China  is  no  longer  a  place  you  can 
leave  valuables  strewn  about  your 
room  without  a  second  thought. 

Flexible  schedules,  helpful  guides 

For  me,  package  tours  of  China 
conjured  up  an  image  of  a  group 
leader  charging  up  the  Great  Wall, 
flag  in  one  hand,  bullhorn  in  the 
other.  Not  so.  Although  package 
tours  are  carefully  prearranged,  they 
are  by  no  means  as  restrictive  as  com¬ 
monly  imagined.  Indeed,  the  only 
time  we  were  required  to  travel  with 
the  group  was  between  cities.  Tour 
members  sometimes  chose  to  pursue 
specific  interests  on  their  own  or  sim- 
plv  to  relax.  All  that  w  as  asked  of  us 
was  to  inform  the  guide  in  advance. 

I  had  previously  traveled  to  eight 
of  the  10  cities  on  our  itinerary  on 
business  and  was  looking  forward  to 
revisiting  the  sites  from  a  new  per¬ 
spective.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I  was 
taken  to  places  that  I  had  not  seen 
before  in  each  city  we  toured. 

On  the  way  to  each  site,  the  tour 
director  or  local  CITS  guide  provided 
an  introduction  to  what  we  were 
about  to  see.  Upon  arrival  we  were 
turned  loose  to  explore  on  our  own. 
We  had  the  best  of  both  worlds — the 
hassle-free  arrangements  of  a  group 
tour  and  the  freedom  to  pursue  indi¬ 
vidual  interests. 

For  those  who  preferred  more  of  a 
structured  tour  at  each  site,  guides 
were  available  to  provide  it.  Indeed, 
the  guide-to-tourist  ratio  on  our  trip 
was  one  to  seven;  three  guides  for  a 
group  of  21.  The  tour  company  fur¬ 
nishes  a  guide,  and  the  Chinese  pro¬ 
vide  both  a  national  guide  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  group  throughout  China 
and  a  local  guide  in  each  city.  The 
national  guide  is  generally  superflu- 
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venture  off  on  your  own,  often  into 
territory  not  even  discussed  in  the 
most  recent  China  guidebooks. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  independent 
travel 

Seeing  China  on  your  own  lets  you 
enjoy  the  landscape  at  your  own 
pace,  go  exactly  where  you  want, 
choose  your  mode  of  transportation, 
and  have  more  direct  contact  with 
friendly  local  residents.  Individual 
travel  can  also  cost  significantly  less 
than  package  tours. 

Be  forewarned,  however,  that  the 
benefits  do  not  always  outweigh  the 
frustrations.  The  language  barrier, 
long  ticket  lines,  overcrowded  buses, 
spartan  accommodations,  and  overly 
curious  crowds  can  wear  down  even 
the  most  seasoned  traveler. 

Potentially  even  more  frustrating 
is  the  conflicting  information  given 
by  different  Chinese  organizations. 
Public  Security  Bureaus  in  different 
cities  sometimes  disagree  on  whether 
a  certain  area  is  open  or  closed  to 
foreign  travelers.  And  CITS  has  been 
known  to  tell  independent  travelers 
that,  for  example,  public  transporta¬ 
tion  is  not  available  to  their  intended 
destination,  and  that  they  must  take  a 
more  expensive  taxi  or  tourist  bus.  A 
trip  to  the  bus  depot  may  sometimes 
prove  otherwise,  however. 

Individual  travel  in  China  to  places 
off  the  tour  circuit  is  only  for  the  ad¬ 
venturous.  Individual  travelers  are 
stared  at  and  touched  (especially  if 
they  have  light  hair),  while  their  pos¬ 
sessions  (such  as  cameras  and 
Walkmans)  are  inspected  by  curious 
Chinese.  At  first,  it  may  even  be  fun 
to  be  the  center  of  attention.  But  as 
time  passes,  the  novelty  of  being  a 
walking  one-man  show  wears  off. 
And  it’s  best  not  to  be  squeamish: 
you  may  also  have  to  contend  with 
open  holes  for  toilets,  previously 
used  chopsticks,  spitting,  and  intense 
overcrowding  in  almost  every  city. 

Still,  for  the  business  traveler  with 
a  good  bit  of  time  to  spare,  indepen¬ 
dent  travel  is  certainly  worth  consid¬ 
ering.  Those  of  you  who  have  read 
this  far  without  getting  discouraged 
may  well  find  it  more  rewarding  than 
a  package  tour. 

Getting  underway 

If  you  are  not  already  in  China  on  a 
business  visa,  you  must  first  obtain  an 
independent  travel  visa  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  embassy  or  consulates.  The 
main  catch  to  getting  this  visa  is  the 


requirement  that  you  provide  written 
confirmation  of  hotel  reservations  in 
the  major  cities  you  plan  to  visit. 
Booking  reservations  weeks  apart  will 
give  you  time  to  travel  away  from  the 
standard  tourist  spots.  Another  way 
to  get  around  the  reservation  re¬ 
quirement  is  to  pick  up  a  visa  in  Hong 
Kong,  where  travel  agencies  are 
adept  at  getting  independent  visas 
due  to  the  proximity  to  the  Chinese 
border  and  the  presence  of  a  CTS 
office  there. 

Travelers  who  take  comfort  in 
knowing  where  they  will  spend  the 
next  night  will  be  disappointed  to 
learn  that  getting  hotel  reservations 
is  not  easy.  Only  certain  travel  agents 
or  hotels  can  book  rooms  ahead  of 
time.  In  most  cases,  a  reservation  re¬ 
quires  full  prepayment,  but  in  major 
cities  a  credit  card  can  usually  reserve 
rooms  at  luxury  hotels. 

The  prices  for  rooms  vary  greatly. 
Dormitory  beds  can  go  for  as  little  as 
¥6  per  bed  (less  than  $2).  Cheap  ho¬ 
tels  and  guest  houses  run  from  $  1 0  to 


SUGGESTED  GUIDE  BOOKS 
FOR  CHINA  TRAVELERS 

Buckley,  Michael  and  Alan  Samagal- 
ski,  China:  A  Travel  Survival  Kit. 
Berkeley,  California:  Lonely  Planet 
Publications,  1984.  820  pages.  Excel¬ 
lent  practical  advice,  as  well  as  accu¬ 
rate  descriptions  of  points  of  interest 
in  every  province.  The  best  source  on 
hotels,  with  addresses,  phone  num¬ 
bers,  and  prices  for  the  most  and  least 
expensive  accommodations  in  every 
major  city.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
the  research  was  done  in  1982-83,  be¬ 
fore  many  cities  and  additional  hotels 
were  opened  to  foreign  travelers. 

Destenay,  Anne  L-,  Nagel’s  Encyclope¬ 
dia  Guide,  China.  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land:  Nagel  Publishers,  1984.  1,480 
pages.  Excellent  coverage  of  history, 
climate,  geography,  religion,  and  art. 
Extremely  detailed  but  somewhat 
dated  descriptions  of  sights  in  cities 
ranging  from  major  metropolises  to 
tiny  villages.  The  best  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  sights  older  than  1984; 
includes  maps  but  no  information  on 
hotels. 

Kaplin,  Fredric,  Julian  Sobel,  and 
Arne  de  Keijzer,  The  China  Guidebook. 
Teaneck,  New  Jersey:  Eurasia  Press, 
1986.  736  pages.  Updated  every  year, 
this  readable  guide  covers  120  major 
tourist  cities  and  sites  and  provides 
lots  of  practical  information. 


$50  per  night.  In  smaller,  less  known 
cities,  the  most  expensive  accommo¬ 
dations  will  cost  much  less  than  the 
pricey  Beijing  or  Shanghai  luxury  ho¬ 
tels,  but  they  will  not  have  all  the 
amenities  either. 

The  meiyou  problem 

CITS  can  provide  great  assistance 
by  obtaining  tickets  for  buses,  trains, 
or  boats  that  are  usually  the  only  way 
to  get  to  smaller  cities.  And  once  you 
get  there,  the  CITS  office  almost  al¬ 
ways  has  an  English  speaker  on  hand 
who  can  provide  maps  with  bus 
routes,  directions  to  hotels  or  places 
of  interest,  and  tickets  for  the  next  leg 
of  your  trip.  But  like  any  bureaucratic 
organization,  CITS  can  frustrate  even 
the  most  unflappable  tourist. 

If  the  people  helping  you,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  aren’t  sure  of  something,  the 
answer  is  usually  meiyou  (“no”  or 
“don’t  have”).  This  saves  them  the 
work  of  finding  out  the  answer  or  be¬ 
ing  criticized  for  giving  information 
about  an  unauthorized  activity.  And 
in  most  cases,  this  rids  them  of  the 
problem — you. 

One  way  to  get  around  the  meiyou 
problem  is  to  ask  to  speak  to  a  super¬ 
visor,  who  may  reverse  the  decision 
immediately.  Even  if  the  supervisor 
gives  a  negative  response,  do  not  lose 
hope  until  you  verify  the  answer  with 
clerks  at  the  bus  station,  airport,  boat 
dock,  or  wherever  your  question  ap¬ 
plies.  Doing  these  things  on  your  own 
will  take  at  least  twice  as  long,  so  you 
will  need  to  have  a  flexible  schedule 
that  can  easily  accommodate  unex¬ 
pected  complications. 

Finding  your  way 

If  you  don’t  speak  Chinese — and 
in  some  inland  areas  even  if  you  do — 
pointing  and  gestures  become,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  the  predominant  means  of 
communication.  In  outlying  areas 
few  Chinese  can  speak  English,  and 
those  who  do  usually  know  only  a  few 
words.  To  cope,  it  may  help  to  have 
someone  write  out  a  few  key  phrases 
in  Chinese  such  as  “Where  is  the 
CITS  office?”  or  “Where  is  a  good 
restaurant?” 

Navigating  this  huge  country  with 
its  poor  transportation  system  is 
never  easy  on  your  own.  But  the  task 
is  made  somewhat  easier — and  cer¬ 
tainly  more  enjoyable — by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people,  who  are  generally  very 
friendly  and  always  willing  to  point 
an  individual  traveler  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection. 
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Suggested  Readings  and  Recent  Articles  on  China 


China’s  Agricultural  Sector 


Agricultural  Reform  and  Development  in  China.  Sixth  Colloquium  Proceedings,  IDEALS,  Inc., 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  1990 

China  Agricultural  Yearbook.  1990.  Agricultural  Publishing  House,  Beijing,  1990 

China  Business  Review.  U.S.-  China  Business  Council,  Washington,  D.C.  (bi-monthly  magazine) 

China:  Agriculture  and  Trade  Report:  Situation  and  Outlook  Series.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Research  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  1990 

China’s  Livestock  Sector.  Francis  Tuan,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1987 

Chinese  Publications  in  the  Collections  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library:  A  Bibliography.  U.S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  1989 

Feeding  A  Billion:  Frontiers  of  Chinese  Agriculture.  Sylvan  Wittwer,  Yu  Youtai,  Sun  Han  and  Wang 
Lianzheng,  Michigan  State  University  Press,  East  Lansing,  1987 

Institutional  Reform  and  Economic  Development  in  the  Chinese  Countryside,  edited  by  Keith  Griffin, 
New  York,  Sharpe,  1985 
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Traveling  in  China 


China:  A  Travel  Survival  Kit.  Joe  Cummings  and  Robert  Torey,  Lonely  Planet  Publications,  Australia, 
1991  (third  edition) 

Hong  Kong.  Macau  and  Canton.  Lonely  Planet  Publications,  Australia 
The  China  Guidebook.  Eurasia  Press,  New  York 
Fodor’s  Guide  to  the  People  Republic  of  China.  New  York 
Guide  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  Japan  Air  Lines,  Tokyo 
Journey  through  China.  National  Geographic,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nagel’s  Encyclopedia  Guide:  China 

General  Information  on  China 

Cambridge  Encyclopedia  of  China,  edited  by  Brian  Hook  and  Denis  Twitchett,  Cambridge  University 
Press,  U.K.  1991  (second  edition) 

China:  A  Country  Study.  Federal  Research  Division,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987 

China  Briefing  1991.  William  A.  Joseph,  The  Asia  Society,  New  York,  1991 

Mao’s  China-- A  History  of  the  PRC.  Maurice  Meisner,  The  Free  Press,  New  York,  1977 

Mao’s  People— Sixteen  Portraits  of  Life  in  Revolutionary  China.  Michael  B.  Frolic,  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  1980 

The  Rise  and  Splendor  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Rene  Grousset,  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley, 
1970 

Alive  in  the  Bitter  Sea.  Fox  Butterfield,  Bantam  Books,  New  York,  1982 
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Summary 


CHINA  AGRICULTURE  AND  TRADE  REPORT 

USDA/ Economic  Research  Service 

Situation  and  Outlook  Series 
July  1990 

China  farm  output  up,  U.S.  exports  decline 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  China  in  fiscal  1990  are  expected 
to  decline  20  percent  to  SI. 2  billion  from  the  previous  year’s 
SI. 5  billion,  primarily  from  reduced  wheat  shipments  and 
lower  prices.  During  the  last  June/May  marketing  year, 

China  purchased  5.6  million  tons  of  U.S.  wheat,  compared 
with  8.1  million  the  previous  year. 

Total  grain  production  for  calendar  1989  hit  a  record  407 
million  tons,  up  2.1  percent  from  1988.  Planted  area 
expanded  1.9  percent  to  112  million  hectares.  Generally 
good  weather  and  increased  inputs  raised  yields  0.2  percent. 
Wheat  production  was  up  6.3  percent  to  a  record  90.8  mil¬ 
lion  metric  tons,  and  rice  output  climbed  6.5  percent  to  a 
high  of  180.1  million  tons. 

For  1990,  total  grain  output  is  projected  to  range  between 
407  and  415  million  tons  with  expanded  area  and  improved 
yields.  A  record  97-million  ton  summer  grain  crop  has 
already  been  harvested  and  as  of  mid-July  prospects  looked 
good  for  a  bumper  fall  crop,  possibly  310-318  million  tons. 

Reduced  area  and  yields  cut  oilseed  production  in  1989  by  7 
percent  to  28.5  million  tons.  Drought  in  Manchuria  and  the 
North  China  Plain  limited  peanut  and  soybean  yields.  In 
1990,  oilseeds  should  rise  2.8  percent  from  more  area 
planted  to  rape  seed,  cottonseed,  and  peanuts.  A  winter  rape- 
seed  crop  of  6  million  tons  has  been  harvested,  up  15  percent 
from  1989. 

Cotton  outturn  last  year  fell  to  3.79  million  tons,  8.9  percent 
below  1988  because  of  poor  weather  and  reduced  yields 
stemming  from  less  input  use.  A  yield  of  728  kilograms  per 
hectare  was  the  lowest  since  1982. 

A  nearly  27-percent  price  increase  announced  in  late  1989 
for  1990  delayed  cotton  procurement  as  farmers  held  on  to 
their  crop.  By  yearend,  the  government  had  purchased  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  crop,  compared  with  91  percent  in 
1988.  However,  the  price  rise  has  stimulated  production. 
Seeded  area  is  expected  to  increase  5.7  percent  to  5.5  million 
hectares  and  output  will  likely  reach  4.57  million  tons. 

Meat  output  was  a  record  23.3  million  tons  in  1989,  6  per¬ 
cent  over  1988.  Pork  expanded  by  more  than  1  million  tons, 
well  above  the  200,000-ton  target.  Poultry  meat  rose  almost 
17  percent  to  3.2  million  tons.  Meat  output  this  year  will 
grow  more  slowly,  about  2  percent,  because  of  feed  shortage. 

Government  austerity  programs  in  1989  slowed  the  rate  of 
inflation,  but  restricted  the  growth  of  rural  enterprises  which 
forced  many  former  farmers  back  onto  the  land.  Credit 


restrictions  also  made  it  difficult  for  government  agencies  to 
buy  agricultural  products.  In  some  cases  IOU’s  were  issued 
and  there  were  instances  where  purchasing  stations  closed 
their  doors,  actions  which  angered  farmers  seeking  to  sell 
their  products. 

Lack  of  investment  was  a  major  constraint  on  China’s  agri¬ 
cultural  development  in  the  1980’s.  The  principle  manager 
of  capital  funds  in  rural  areas,  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
China,  has  been  ineffective  in  promoting  development 
Instead,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  bank’s  loans  went  to 
rural  enterprises  and  to  support  government  procurement  of 
farm  products. 

Throughout  the  1980’s  foreign  assistance  played  a  major 
role  in  funding  agricultural  development  projects.  Since 
1980,  China  has  received  over  S2  billion  from  the  World 
Bank.  Assistance  has  also  come  from  the  Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank,  the  Overseas  Economic  Cooperation  Fund 
(Japan),  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  United  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Programme,  and  the  European  Community.  However, 
the  Tiananmen  Square  incident  in  June  1989  delayed  many 
agricultural  loans  by  foreign  lenders  and  reduced  nonagricul- 
tural  ones,  most  importantly  those  for  fertilizer  plants. 

China’s  state -controlled  agricultural  trade  expanded  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  close  to  12  percent  between  1983  and 
1989.  Exports,  such  as  com,  cotton,  oilseeds,  and  livestock 
products,  exceeded  imports  of  wheat,  sugar,  and  edible  oils 
so  that  the  agricultural  sector  was  able  to  provide  foreign 
exchange  earnings  to  buy  advanced  industrial  equipment  and 
technology.  China’s  primary  export  markets  are  its  Pacific 
Rim  neighbors,  including  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  the  USSR,  the 
United  States,  and  Singapore.  Agricultural  imports  come 
mostly  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

China’s  cultivated  land  dropped  from  108  million  hectares  in 
1952  to  about  95  million  in  1990  because  use  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  exceeded  reclamation  efforts.  Meanwhile,  the  popula¬ 
tion  rose  from  574  million  to  1.1  billion.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  this  meant  that  cultivated  land  dropped  by  more  than 
half,  from  0.188  hectares  in  1952  to  0.086  last  year.  By  the 
year  2000,  population  is  projected  to  exceed  1.3  billion  and 
cultivated  land  is  expected  to  drop  to  around  94  million  hect¬ 
ares  so  that  each  citizen  would  be  supported  by  only  0.074 
hectares,  roughly  the  size  of  two  basketball  courts.  These 
trends  will  force  China’s  farmers  to  exercise  great  skill  in 
planting  the  most  advantageous  combination  of  crops.  It  is 
expected  that  the  area  sown  to  coarse  grains  will  continue  to 
decrease  with  more  emphasis  on  expanding  wheat,  oilseeds, 
and  sugar. 
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Profile  of  Agriculture 

Chinese  agriculture  is  characterized  by  highly  intensive  crop  production 
on  small  holdings  averaging  under  one  half  hectare  per  farmer.  With  just  over 
l/5th  of  the  world's  population  but  only  seven  percent  of  the  world's  arable 
land,  China  is  still  nearly  self  sufficient  in  grain  and  cotton  production 
(over  95  percent  for  each) .  Agriculture,  accounting  for  32  percent  of  total 
national  income,  is  a  key  sector  of  the  economy.  Farmers  accounted  for  60 
percent  of  the  labor  force  of  553  million  (according  to  1989  statistics)  and 
74  percent  of  China's  1.1  billion  people  live  in  rural  areas  (according  to  the 
1990  Census) . 

China  produces  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  products  under  climatic 
conditions  that  range  from  temperate  in  the  north  to  tropical  in  the  south  and 
arid  in  the  west.  Key  agricultural  production  areas  are  concentrated  in 
eastern  China  and  the  central  province  of  Sichuan.  China  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  rice,  pork,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  eggs  as  well  as  a  leading 
producer  of  coarse  grains,  oilseeds  (peanuts,  soybeans,  and  rapeseed) ,  wheat, 
apples,  citrus,  and  walnuts.  Staples  are  wheat  in  northern  China  and  rice  in 
central  and  southern  China,  but  consumers  can  avail  themselves  of  an 
increasing  array  of  fresh  and  processed  agricultural  products. 

Crop  production  still  dominates  Chinese  agriculture  but  the  livestock 
sector  is  growing  rapidly  with  the  feed  sector  expanding  by  approximately  15% 
per  year.  There  is  further  room  for  growth  since  per  capita  meat  consunption 
is  only  19  kilograms  (25  kilograms  in  urban  areas) ,  82  percent  of  which  is 
pork.  Despite  rapid  growth,  the  livestock  sector  is  constrained  by 
inefficiencies  in  management  and  feed  production.  The  swine  sector,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  50  percent  of  China's  livestock  numbers,  is  dominated 
by  small  producers  who  raise  1-4  hogs  using  table  scraps  and  straight  grain 
rations.  Although  pork  currently  accounts  for  over  80  percent  of  total  meat 
output,  poultry  meat,  eggs,  beef,  mutton,  milk,  and  aquaculture  production 
have  all  grown  rapidly  as  the  government  looks  to  stretch  scarce  grain 
resources  by  encouraging  the  production  of  animals  which  are  grass-fed  or 
convert  feed  more  efficiently  than  swine. 

Production  Trends 

China  attained  increased  grain  and  cotton  production  over  the  last  three 
years  through  a  combination  of  policies  promoting  these  crops  and  favorable 
weather  conditions.  Nevertheless,  China  hopes  to  boost  grain  production  by 
another  15  percent  by  the  end  of  the  1990' s.  Cotton  production  can  be 
expected  to  achieve  near  record  levels  over  the  next  few  years  as  Chinese 
authorities  attempt  to  provide  sufficient  raw  material  supplies  to  China's 
large  textile  sector. 

Soybean  and  peanut  production  could  remain  relatively  flat  in  upcoming 
years  although  rapeseed  and  cottonseed  will  likely  maintain  or  exceed  record 
levels  barring  significant  changes  in  government  production  policies. 

Ambitious  production  targets  for  the  livestock,  dairy,  poultry,  and 
aquatic  sectors  will  necessitate  breeding  improvements  and  greater  utilization 
of  protein  meals. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Beijing 


Growing  demand  for  higher  value  products  such  as  fruits  have  been 
partially  met  by  a  virtual  tripling  of  fruit  production  during  the  1980' 
in  a  trend  that  will  slew  only  moderately  in  the  1990's. 

Tobacco  production  declined  slightly  in  1991  as  the  government^? 
stressed  the  inportance  of  grain  and  cotton  production  to  the  national 
economy. 

The  forestry  sector  is  characterized  by  expanded  plantings  of  fast 
growing  softwood  species  most  suitable  for  paper  manufacture  but  a 
gradual  depletion  of  commercially  usable  timber  resources. 

Farm  and  Food  Policy 

Although  many  agricultural  products  have  been  freed  from  state 
control,  commodities  considered  essential  to  the  economy  or  to  social 
stability-such  as  major  grains  and  cotton-remain  subject  to  partial 
production  quotas  and  state  controls  on  marketing  and  distribution. 
Nevertheless,  China's  8th  Five  Year  Plan  (1991-1995)  seeks  to 
introduce  gradual  market  oriented  reforms.  These  reforms  include 
eventual  rationalization  of  the  grain  distribution  system  by  formation 
of  wholesale  commodity  markets  and  price  reforms  which  are  slated  to 
eventually  eliminate  lew  government  procurement  prices  and  government 
subsized  urban  retail  grain  and  edible  oil  prices. 

China's  three  successive  bumper  grain  harvests  have  depressed 
market  prices  and  brought  to  light  significant  inadequacies  in  storage 
facilities.  China's  government  is  attempting  to  address  these 
problems  by  increased  purchasing  for  national  grain  reserves,  setting 
higher  procurement  prices  for  selected  types  of  grain,  and  upgrading 
it's  storage  facilities. 

The  greatest  advance  in  food  production  since  dissolution  of  the 
commune  system  beginning  in  1978/79  is  the  provision  of  an  increased 
variety  and  supply  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  livestock  products  to 
rural  and  urban  dwellers;  mostly  through  open  air  type  markets.  The 
increased  freedom  to  produce  what  the  market  demanded  and  the  growth 
of  specialized  households  which  concentrated  on  profitable  fruit, 
vegetable,  tobacco,  aquaculture,  hog,  or  poultry  production  led  to 
rapid  increases  in  output. 

The  "Food  Basket"  program  has  spurred  growth  in  vegetable,  meat, 
egg,  and  milk  production  in  rural  areas  surrounding  medium  and  large 
cities.  Livestock  production  in  these  areas  is  centered  on  large 
State  Farms  with  medium-to-large  scale  semi-modern  facilities  and 
specialized  households  using  simpler  technology.  Plastic-covered 
greenhouses  assure  adequate  vegetable  supply  year-round  in  Northern 
cities. 
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Efficient  distribution  is  hampered  by  a  poor  although  gradually 
improving  transportation  infracture.  Retail  agricultural  product 
sales  are  primarily  through  open  air  style  markets.  Supermarket  style 
retailing  is  very  limited  with  most  of  what  little  occurs  conducted 
through  state  owned  Friendship  stores.  Western  style  fast  food 
operations  are  beginning  to  open  in  major  urban  areas  where  residents 
have  higher  disposable  incomes. 

Trade  Trends 

Through  policies  that  encourage  the  export  of  agricultural  products, 
tight  control  over  imports,  and  production  policies  favoring  grain  and 
cotton,  China  has  maintained  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  in 
agriculture  for  several  years.  In  1990,  the  value  of  agricultural 
exports  increased  slightly  to  $9.8  billion,  while  inports  declined 
18.4  percent  over  1989  values  to  $5.5  billion.  Although  agricultural 
trade  accounts  for  only  about  5  percent  of  China's  total  GNP, 
agricultural  export  earnings  are  more  than  15  percent  of  total  exports 
while  agricultural  imports,  dominated  by  wheat,  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  China's  food  supply.  Given  current  policies  regarding 
agricultural  trade  and  production,  China  may  remain  a  net  agricultural 
exporter  for  the  next  several  years.  The  desire  to  earn  foreign 
exchange  combined  with  the  recent  gains  in  grain  production  serve  to 
limit  the  necessity  of  increasing  imports. 

Exports  of  live  hogs,  fresh  and  frozen  meats,  com,  and  canned  foods 
continue  to  be  China's  main  export  commodities.  Since  the  value  added 
and  processed  products  in  particular  allow  China  to  earn  foreign 
exchange,  it  is  likely  that  the  exports  of  these  commodities  will 
continue  to  grew.  In  addition,  the  emphasis  by  the  Chinese  government 
on  the  development  of  the  livestock  and  dairy  industry  will  place 
increasing  demands  on  China's  grain  output  and  may  lead  to  reduced 
exports  of  bulk  type  commodities. 

Wheat  continues  to  be  China's  most  important  agricultural  import, 
accounting  for  nearly  40  percent  of  the  value  of  all  agricultural 
imports.  Other  products  that  consistently  appear  on  China's  import 
list  include  vegetable  oils,  cotton,  and  logs.  While  these 
commodities  are  likely  to  continue  to  dominate  China's  agricultural 
imports,  China's  emphasis  on  improving  productivity  in  the  livestock 
sector  has  created  opportunites  for  breeding  animals  and  livestock 
genetics .  Although  the  total  value  of  these  imports  is  still  quite 
small  (less  than  $75  million) ,  they  are  showing  rapid  growth. 

Because  the  U.S.  supplies  30  to  50  percent  of  China's  wheat  import 
needs  and  because  wheat  dominates  China's  agricultural  imports,  U.S. 
fortunes  in  agricultural  trade  with  China  will  continue  to  be  linked 
to  the  level  of  its  wheat  exports  for  the  near  future.  As  China's 
inport  list  grews,  however,  the  U.S.  will  be  provided  with 
opportunities  to  expand  the  variety  of  products  it  markets  to  China, 
thereby  creating  a  more  balanced  trade  situation. 
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Trade  Policy  and  Prospects 


Chinese  agricultural  trade  philosophy  is  centered  on  the  goal  of 
self-sufficiency  in  agriculture .  Chinese  officials  maintain  that,  due 
to  its  large  and  expanding  population,  they  cannot  be  dependent  on 
other  countries  to  meet  their  food  needs.  Imports  cure  limited  to 
those  items  that  are  essential  to  meeting  the  food  needs  of  China's 
population  or  that  are  required  to  help  improve  the  productivity  of 
Chinese  agriculture.  As  a  result,  China's  list  of  agricultural 
imports  is  not  very  long  and  does  not  include  significant  amounts  of 
value  added  products.  The  relatively  lew  per  capita  consumption  of  a 
large  variety  of  ccrmodities,  including  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a  latent  demand  for  these  products  among 
the  Chinese  population  that  could  be  met  by  imports.  Many  Chinese, 
especially  in  the  urban  areas,  have  the  disposable  income  to  purchase 
such  products. 

A  significant  trade  policy  development  in  1991  was  the  initiation  of  a 
301  market  access  action  against  China  that  includes  a  number  of 
agricultural  concerns.  These  concerns  include  China's  inport 
licensing  requirements,  high  tariffs  on  selected  items,  veterinary  and 
phytosanitary  standards  and  testing  requirements,  and  the  general 
non-transparency  of  regulations  on  imports.  A  successful  resolution 
to  the  issues  raised  by  the  United  States  may  create  additional 
opportunities  for  a  variety  of  agricultural  products  that  currently 
have  little  or  no  presence  in  the  Chinese  market. 


Table  1 


Country  at  a  Glance 

Population  (1990):  1.134  billion 

Urban  population:  26% 

Population  growth  rate:  1.4% 

Per  capita  GDP  (1989) :  $300 

Total  land  area:  9,600,000  square 
kilometers,  10%  arable 

Major  crops:  Rice,  wheat,  com, 
sugarcane/beets,  soybeans,  rapeseed, 
peanuts,  cotton,  tobacco,  sorghum, 
apples,  mandarin  oranges,  pears,  walnuts 

Livestock  sector:  swine;  poultry 
broilers  and  layers;  cattle,  mostly 
draught,  but  some  dairy  and  beef;  sheep; 
goats;  major  aquaculture  industry 

Leading  agricultural  exports:  Canned 
vegetables  &  fruit,  tea,  fresh  &  frozen 
shrimp,  com,  raw  silk,  peanuts,  cotton, 
swine,  sugar,  soybeans,  meats. 

Leading  agricultural  inports:  Wheat, 
cotton,  vegetable  oils  (palm,  rapeseed, 
soybean) ,  sugar,  wool. 

Agricultural  imports  as  a  share  of 
total  imports  (1990)  1/:  10% 

U.S.  share  of  total  agricultural 
imports  (1990)  1/:  15% 

Percent  of  labor  force  in 
agriculture  (1988) :  58% 

Membership  in  economic  or  trade 
organizations :  Observer  Status  at  GAIT 

1/  On  a  CIF  basis,  includes  forest 
products 


Table  2 


Table  3 


Agricultural  Production 


1990 

1991  1/ 

million  metric  tons 

Crop  Production 

Apples 

4.3 

4.3 

Com 

96.8 

95.0 

Cotton 

4.5 

5.1 

Peanuts 

6.4 

6.1 

Rapeseed 

7.0 

7.3 

Rice 

189.3 

187.0 

Soybeans 

11.0 

10.1 

Sugar beet 

14.5 

2/ 

Sugarcane 

57.6 

2/ 

Tobacco 

2.6 

2.5 

Wheat 

98.2 

96.0 

1990 

1991  1/ 

Livestock  numbers 

million  head 

Cattle 

103.0 

108.5 

Modem  Dairy  Cattle 

2.7 

2.8 

Goats 

97.2 

102.0 

Poultry,  Layers  3/ 

1,050.0 

1,200.0 

Sheep 

112.8 

118.0 

Swine 

362.4 

365.0 

Livestock  Products 

million  metric  tons 

Eggs  3/ 

7.9 

8.3 

Meat,  Total 

28.4 

30.8 

Pork 

22.8 

24.6 

Poultry  Meat  3/ 

3.2 

3.4 

Beef 

1.3 

1.5 

Mutton  and  Goat  Meat 

1.1 

1.3 

Milk,  Total 

4.8 

5.1 

Cow's  Milk 

4.2 

4.5 

1/  Estimate 

2/  Not  Available 

3/  Poultry  layers  and  eggs  include  chicken, 
duck,  and  quail.  Poultry  meat  includes 
chicken,  duck,  quail,  turkey,  and  others. 


Value  of  Agricultural 

Imports  - 

1990  1/ 

Total 

U.S. 

Inports 

Share 

Selected  Products 

$  mil. 

% 

Wheat 

2,156 

30 

Vegetable  Oils 

947 

2/ 

Cotton 

711 

51 

Softwood  Logs 

509 

44 

Sugar 

379 

2/ 

Wool 

146 

2/ 

All  Agricultural 

Products  3/ 

5,471 

15 

1/  Imports  on  CIF  basis 
2/  Less  than  0.5% 

3/  Includes  many  products  not  listed 
above.  Includes  forest  products. 
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Stabilizing 
Agriculture  Prices 


Zhengzhou ’s  experimental  grain  wholesale  market  is  blazing  a  trail 

for  future  commodities  exchanges 


Hang  Chang 


The  Zhengzhou  Grain 
Wholesale  Market,  China's 
first  commodity  exchange 
since  1949,  got  off  to  a 
quick  start,  selling  20,000  tonnes  of 
wheat  on  its  opening  day  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  Since  then,  some  15,000  people 
have  visited  the  market,  including 
delegations  from  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  its  own  commodity 
exchange  in  Moscow. 

Described  in  many  press  reports  as 
a  futures  market,  the  Zhengzhou 
market  is  actually  operated  as  a 
national  cash  forward  market  by  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  the  He¬ 
nan  provincial  government.  Distin¬ 
guished  from  futures  markets  by 
their  nonstandardized  contracts, 
which  require  negotiation  over  each 
contract  term  and  are  therefore 
more  difficult  to  trade,  cash  forward 
markets  are  generally  not  very  liquid. 
Futures  markets,  in  contrast,  tend  to 
be  highly  liquid,  as  their  standardized 
contracts  make  transfers  between 
parties  routine.  The  Zhengzhou  mar¬ 
ket,  however,  does  utilize  a  perfor¬ 
mance  bond  (or  margin),  a  common 
mechanism  of  futures  markets  to 
prevent  default  on  agreements. 

Establishment  of  the  Zhengzhou 
market  reflects  China’s  need  to  cre¬ 
ate  more  efficient  internal  markets 
for  agricultural  products.  Planners 
hope  the  market  will  improve  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  grains,  thereby  help¬ 
ing  reduce  wheat  imports.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  market  is  expected  to 
increase  predictability  of  grain 
prices,  providing  stability  to  the 
traditionally  volatile  free  market. 
While  the  Zhengzhou  market  has  not 
yet  met  all  these  expectations,  it 


Establishment  of  the 
Zhengzhou  market  re¬ 
flects  China* s  need  to 
create  more  efficient  in¬ 
ternal  markets  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 


remains  an  important  first  step  in 
creating  a  national  grain  market. 

Distribution  shortfalls 
Grain  and  grain  products  are  key 
crops  for  meeting  consumer  food 
needs  in  China  and  have  long  been 
subsidized  by  the  State  to  keep  prices 
low  in  urban  areas.  After  the  central 
government  introduced  economic 
reforms  in  the  countryside  in  1978- 
82,  grain  production  increased  sig¬ 
nificantly,  but  these  gains  were  short¬ 
lived.  By  the  second  half  of  the 
1980s,  production  stagnated  despite 
rising  national  demand  for  grain. 
Numerous  problems,  such  as  an 
inefficient  land  contract  system,  slow 
implementation  of  price  reforms,  a 
poor  transportation  system,  inade¬ 
quate  investment  in  infrastructure, 
and  environmental  degradation 


Hang  Chang  is  an  economist  at  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  views 
expressed  in  this  article  are  his  own  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  author 
would  like  to  thank  William  Grossman, 
Frank  S.  Rose,  Eric  Schubert,  Jeannette 
Herrmann,  and  Mark  Prout  for  their 
help  with  this  article. 


acted  as  drags  on  crop  production. 

Even  when  grain  is  abundant,  as 
during  last  year’s  record  harvest, 
distribution  and  transportation 
problems  prevent  it  from  getting  to 
the  places  where  shortages  are  most 
severe.  For  example,  large  cities  in 
southern  China  have  difficulty  ob¬ 
taining  enough  wheat  to  meet  de¬ 
mand,  and  often  turn  to  imports  to 
fill  the  gap.  China  has  thus  become  a 
net  wheat  importer,  purchasing  be-, 
tween  8-15  million  tonnes  of  foreign 
wheat  each  year  over  the  last  five 
years,  compared  to  just  over  7 
million  tonnes  in  1978. 

The  State  continues  to  be  highly 
involved  in  grain  production  under 
an  agricultural  system  that  has  only 
been  partially  reformed.  Farmers  are 
required  to  sell  a  portion  of  their 
grain  to  the  government  at  low,  fixed 
prices.  The  government  in  turn 
distributes  it  to  needy  areas  of  the 
country,  particularly  urban  areas. 
The  State  reportedly  spends  more 
than  13  percent  of  its  national 
budget  to  subsidize  farmers’  grain 
and  food-oil  output  and  maintain 
stable,  low  grain  prices  in  urban 
markets. 

After  meeting  the  State  quota, 
farmers  can  sell  the  remainder  of 
their  grain  at  the  best  available 
market  price.  Free  market  pricing, 
however,  actually  operates  within  two 
tiers.  Bulk  transfers  of  grain  between 
provinces  are  conducted  at  a  “nego¬ 
tiated  price”  that  tends  to  be  lower 
than  the  free  floating  prices  that 
operate  at  local  township  markets. 
Although  approximately  65  million 
tonnes  of  agricultural  commodities 
circulate  in  the  free  market  each  year, 
only  about  3  million  tonnes  of  wheat 
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arc  marketed  between  provinces,  so  a 
considerable  amount  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  remain  in  the  locality  of 
production — usually  in  China’s 
northern  provinces.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem,  regional  surpluses  and  shortfalls 
can  result  in  extreme  price  volatility. 
The  Zhengzhou  Grain  Wholesale 
Market  was  established  to  offset 
some  of  these  problems,  but  its  birth 
was  a  long,  slow  process. 

The  making  of  the  market 

Reportedly,  in  the  mid-1980s  for¬ 
mer  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  a  Hong  Kong-made  video¬ 
tape  on  futures  markets,  so  he 
instructed  government  officials  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  such 
markets  in  China.  In  late  1987,  a 
group  of  scholars  recommended  that 
the  State  Council  form  China’s  first 
futures  market,  and  in  early  1988 
then  Deputy  Premier  Li  Peng  gave  a 
green  light  to  the  project. 

The  project  was  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  two 
major  think  tanks  for  the  State 
Council:  the  Development  Research 
Center  and  the  State  Commission  for 
Restructuring  the  Economy.  Henan 
Province,  which  produces  almost  75 
percent  of  China’s  wheat,  later 
joined  the  consortium  and  acted  as  a 
major  promoter  of  the  project. 

In  early  1989,  a  detailed  proposal 
was  drafted  to  test  markets  for 
different  products  in  four  provinces, 
but  the  market  research  was  delayed 
by  the  June  4  crackdown.  When  Li 
Peng  unexpectedly  gave  the  think 
tanks  permission  to  revive  the  project 
in  mid- 1990,  the  decision  was  made 
to  establish  the  first  market  in  Henan 
Province. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the 
world’s  largest  futures  exchange,  has 
played  an  advisory  role  throughout 
the  project.  While  not  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  setting  up  the  market,  the 
board  provided  educational  assis¬ 
tance  on  futures  trading  by  hosting 
several  Chinese  officials  and  re¬ 
searchers.  Over  the  last  three  years 
the  Board  has  sponsored  staff  ex¬ 
changes  and  seminars  in  both  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Beijing. 

Broadening  operations 

Despite  a  stellar  opening  day, 
trading  on  the  Zhengzhou  market 
soon  slowed,  with  only  50,000  tonnes 
of  wheat  traded  in  the  first  month. 
Although  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 


Foreign-invested  enter¬ 
prises  are  not  prohibited 
from  participating  in 
the  market ,  but  appar¬ 
ently  none  have  so  far. 


and  the  Henan  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  gave  permission  to  200  orga¬ 
nizations  to  trade,  on  an  average  day 
only  20-30  players  got  involved. 
Traders  were  not  enthusiastic  as 
some  were  still  learning  the  trading 
procedures,  while  others  remained 
skeptical  of  the  market  mechanism. 
Some  traders  were  not  interested  in 
buying  wheat  as  the  record  1990 
harvest  had  left  large  stockpiles  in 
many  major  wheat-purchasing  cities. 

In  early  November,  top  officials 
from  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
called  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  the 
sluggish  market.  The  group  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  market  be  broad¬ 
ened  to  encompass  other  food 
grains — peanuts,  peanut  oil,  and 
corn — and  that  traders  not  be 
charged  sales  taxes.  The  Ministry  of 
Transportation  was  requested  to  give 
priority  transportation  to  grains 


traded  on  the  market.  In  addition,  all 
authorized  traders  were  asked  to  be 
present  on  the  trading  floor  one 
week  a  month  to  encourage  full 
participation.  The  exchange  itself 
also  adopted  a  more  active  role,  both 
matching  traders  and  serving  as  an 
agent  for  nonmember  organizations. 
After  these  new  policies  were  imple¬ 
mented,  more  than  130,000  tonnes 
of  grains  and  oils  were  traded  during 
the  second  month,  including  40,000 
tonnes  of  wheat. 

While  sales  of  com,  which  has 
many  industrial  uses,  have  so  far 
been  fairly  widely  dispersed,  wheat 
and  peanut  trades  have  tended  to 
transfer  crops  from  the  north  to  the 
southern  coastal  provinces,  with 
most  supplies  purchased  by  Guang¬ 
dong,  Guangxi,  and  Fujian  prov¬ 
inces.  Some  southern  cities  and 
provinces  also  use  the  market  to 
purchase  national  grain  and  oil  re¬ 
serves  from  the  China  National  Cere¬ 
als  Trade  Corp.  This  new  pattern  is  a 
signal  that  grain  distribution  by  the 
State  may  be  at  least  partly  replaced 
by  the  market,  since  previously  grain 
supplies  were  purchased  directly 
from  the  central  government. 

Some  Chinese  officials  believe  that 
the  Zhengzhou  market  may  already 


China’s  inefficient  grain  distribution  system  prevents  adequate  supplies  of  wheat, 
which  is  grown  in  the  north,  from  reaching  demand  centers  in  the  south. 
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have  helped  stabilize  grain  prices 
nationwide.  When  the  market 
opened  in  October,  the  price  of 
wheat  was  ¥0. 85/kg;  it  rose  to  only 
¥0. 86/kg  by  the  end  of  December, 
and  has  hovered  around  this  price 
ever  since.  A  national  survey  of  wheat 
prices  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  last  December  found  sim¬ 
ilar  price  levels  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Though  some  sources  attribute 
the  minimal  price  fluctuations  to 
invisible  government  intervention, 
they  have  also  been  achieved  by  the 
high  selling  price,  which  is  slightly 
above  international  levels.  Further 
increases  would  only  motivate  buyers 
to  look  abroad.  Whatever  the  reason, 
the  Zhengzhou  market  price  is  clearly 
being  used  to  some  extent  by  local 
markets  as  a  reference  price. 

Market  mechanics 

Participants  in  the  Zhengzhou 
market  tend  to  be  State  and  provin¬ 
cial  grain  trading  corporations,  farm 
cooperatives,  and  businesses  that 
need  grain  such  as  flour  mills,  hotels, 
and  brewers.  Individuals  are  not 
allowed  to  participate.  Industrial 
enterprises  are  sometimes  repre¬ 
sented  collectively  at  the  market  by 
their  parent  company  in  order  to 
save  exchange  membership  costs  and 
facilitate  bulk  buying.  Enterprises 
that  do  not  join  the  exchange  can 
trade  through  brokers,  which  are  all 
State  and  provincial  grain  trading 
companies.  Smaller  grain  trading 
companies  have  utilized  brokers  most 
frequently.  Foreign-invested  enter¬ 
prises  are  not  prohibited  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  market,  but  appar¬ 
ently  none  have  so  far. 

The  market  operates  under  a  fairly 
strict  set  of  rules  and  regulations.  Ail 
participants  must  pay  a  one-time 
membership  fee  of¥l 0,000  ($1,961). 
The  minimum  transaction  is  50 
tonnes,  and  prices  must  be  quoted  at 
intervals  of  ¥.001  ($0.0002)  per 
kilogram.  The  market  claims  a  1-1.5 
percent  transaction  fee  on  each  deal. 
Grain  trading  corporations  acting  as 
brokers  can  charge  commissions  of 
up  to  4  percent  of  the  trade  price. 

To  trade,  sellers  must  provide 
information  to  the  market  staff  be¬ 
fore  the  auction  begins,  including 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  for 
sale;  location,  time,  and  method  of 
delivery;  required  method  of  pay¬ 
ment;  packaging  arrangements;  and 
minimum  acceptable  price.  Sellers 


Administrative  agencies 
that  previously  had  ex¬ 
clusive  control  over  bulk 
grain  transactions  be¬ 
tween  provinces  oppose 
the  market’s  further  ex¬ 
pansion. 


must  also  provide  a  sample  of  their 
wheat  for  inspection  by  potential 
customers.  Currently,  only  nonstan¬ 
dard  contracts  are  being  traded  on 
the  market.  Market  officials  origi¬ 
nally  planned  to  introduce  standard 
contracts  a  few  months  after  the 
market  opened,  but  apparently  no 
agreement  on  delivery  points,  the 
first  item  to  be  standardized,  has  yet 
been  reached.  It  is  still  unclear  when 
standardized  contracts  will  actually 
appear  on  the  market. 

The  auction  is  conducted  by  mar¬ 
ket  staff,  but  if  no  buyer  meets  the 
seller’s  minimum  acceptable  price, 
no  deal  is  made.  Buyers  may  bid  for 
less  than  the  full  quantity  of  wheat 
offered  only  if  the  seller  agrees.  If  a 
deal  is  struck,  the  buyer  and  seller 
negotiate  payment  and  delivery  de¬ 
tails.  The  seller  is  responsible  for 
loading  the  wheat  onto  a  vehicle  for 
shipment,  but  the  buyer  must  pay 
transportation  charges.  The  buyer 
and  seller  each  pay  a  performance 
bond  to  the  market  in  the  amount  of 
5  percent  of  the  trade  price.  This 
margin  is  intended  to  guard  against 
defaults  and  is  refunded  after  deliv¬ 
ery  and  payment  have  been  made. 
The  market  staff  is  allowed  to  raise 
the  margin  in  the  event  of  price 
volatility. 

Business  is  restricted  to  wholesale 
cash  and  forward  trading  in  which 
agreements  are  made  for  6-  or  12- 
month  delivery.  Contract  transfers  to 
third  parties  will  be  permitted  when 
standardized  contracts  are  intro¬ 
duced,  but  only  two  months  prior  to 
delivery.  This  precaution  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  limit  opportunities  for 
speculation,  making  the  operation  of 
the  Zhengzhou  market  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  futures  markets  in  capitalist 
economies,  where  contracts  may 
trade  hands  many  times  before  deliv¬ 
ery.  Thus  far,  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  open  speculation  on  the 


Zhengzhou  market. 

Problems  and  pitfalls 

Despite  these  detailed  regulations, 
a  number  of  structural  problems 
could  hinder  the  Zhengzhou  mar¬ 
ket’s  development  and  expansion. 

•  Planned  economy  To  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  grain  trading  remains  planned 
by  the  State,  a  fact  that  influences 
buying  mentality.  Even  for  some 
organizations  participating  in  the 
Zhengzhou  market,  market  prices 
are  not  the  driving  force  behind 
transactions;  they  buy  or  sell  when 
told  to  do  so  by  higher-ranking 
government  organizations.  Although 
an  open  market  with  competitive 
prices  now  exists,  many  organizations 
lack  the  incentive  to  obtain  the  best 
price  possible. 

•  Administrative  mentality  Since 
China’s  market  is  organized  and 
coordinated  by  central  and  local 
officials,  no  effective  independent 
channel  for  marketing  exists  in 
China.  The  Zhengzhou  market  staff 
tend  to  target  officials  rather  than 
endusers  in  their  efforts  to  expand 
business  since  administrators  remain 
the  most  important  decisionmakers 
in  China. 

•  Unfamiliarity  with  market  mecha¬ 
nisms  Traders  are  still  learning  how 
to  conduct  business  in  a  wholesale 
market.  Many  prefer  to  use  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  channeling  trade 
through  old  business  connections  or 
partners.  Thus,  personal  relation¬ 
ships  sometimes  carry  over  into  the 
market,  creating  a  nonprice  basis  for 
dictating  who  trades  with  whom. 

•  Risk  of  default  China’s  open 
market  is  notorious  for  its  high 
default  rate:  70-80  percent  of  all  cash 
contracts  reportedly  go  into  default 
without  settlement.  Authorities  are 
uncertain  how  risk  of  default  will 
affect  the  wholesale  market,  though 
no  defaults  have  been  reported  so 
far. 

•  Insufficient  credit  Traders  may 
have  difficulty  coming  up  with  the 
money  for  initial  payments  due  to 
tightened  bank  credit  under  the 
austerity  program.  Even  though  the 
situation  has  been  easing  and  the 
Zhengzhou  market  has  called  on 
central  and  local  banks  to  provide 
traders  with  easier  access  to  more 
credit,  significant  changes  are  un¬ 
likely  considering  how  slow  Chinese 
banks  have  been  in  instituting  re¬ 
forms.  It  is  very  difficult  to  transfer 
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Focus  on  Fieldwork  in  the  Sciences 


FIELDWORK  IN  CHINA 

OTTO  SCHNEPP 
Department  of  Chemistry 
University  of  Southern  California 

Otto  Schnepp,  professor  of  chemistry,  served  as  US  sci¬ 
ence  attach 6  in  Beijing  from  1980-1982.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  CSCPRC’s  Committee  on  Advanced  Study  in 
China,  and  one  of  his  research  interests  is  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  American- trained  Chinese  scientists  who  have 
returned  to  China. 

Cooperation  between  Chinese  and  American  experts 
in  various  fields  of  science  is  very  wide-ranging,  and 
each  particular  area  has  its  own  characteristic  method¬ 
ology.  For  some  investigations  fieldwork  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  may  even  be  an  indispensable  component 
of  research.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  cases  of 
seismology,  botany,  geology,  and  medicine,  areas  which 
can  be  significantly  advanced  by  cooperative  fieldwork 
because  of  unique  conditions  in  the  US  and  China. 

Conducting  fieldwork  in  China,  however,  is  in  many 
respects  unlike  carrying  out  field  investigations  in  the 
US  and  other  foreign  countries.  The  reasons  for  this  dif¬ 
ference  are  many  but  for  the  most  part  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  bureaucracy,  the 
undeveloped  nature  of  some  rural  areas  where  fieldwork 


takes  place,  China’s  own  priorities  in  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  (which  may  not  always  match  our  own),  and,  to 
some  extent,  basic  cultural  differences  between  Chinese 
and  foreigners  involved  in  joint  projects.  Below  is  a 
discussion  of  some  of  these  aspects  and  a  sketch  of  a  few 
of  the  more  successful  US-China  cooperative  scientific 
projects  to  date  involving  fieldwork. 

Unique  Features  of  Fieldwork  in  the  PRC 

Bureaucratic  realities  in  China  must  be  seriously  taken 
into  consideration.  In  planning  fieldwork  projects,  Chi¬ 
nese  host  agencies  must  heed  general  policies  concerning 
foreigners.  Foreigners  are  not  authoritatively  informed 
about  these  policies,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  do  not  form  a  major  obstacle  except  in  cases 
where  areas  explicitly  closed  to  foreigners  or  geographi¬ 
cally  remote  and  difficult  to  reach  are  involved.  One  of 
the  major  hurdles  to  gaining  field  access  for  foreign  sci¬ 
entists  seems  to  be  the  granting  of  permission  for  the 
project  by  local  government  authorities.  Local  officials 
may  be  hesitant  to  give  their  support  because  in  many 
cases  they  take  a  certain  risk  in  doing  so  without  fore¬ 
seeing  any  direct  benefits.  As  they  view  it,  the  benefits 
usually  go  to  an  institute  or  agency  in  a  more  central 
base  or  in  Beijing.  Even  provincial  branch  institutes  of 
the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences  often  seem  to  be  hesi¬ 
tant  to  lend  their  support  because  they  may  feel  that,  in 
any  event,  it  is  the  centrally  located  institutes  that  get 
the  lion’s  share  of  participation  in  the  foreign  exchange 
programs,  particularly  when  measured  in  terms  of  trips 
abroad. 

One  point  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  fieldwork  in  China  is  the  lack  of  responsibility 
for  decision-making  granted  to  individual  Chinese 
bureaucrats-’  The  Chinese  bureaucracy  is  formidable, 
and  a  negative  response  to  a  foreign  request  may  mean 
that  the  official  has  tried  to  convince  others  both  up  and 
down  the  chain  of  command  and  has  failed.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  the  foreigner  should  acquiesce  and  accept  jhe 
negative  response;  best  results  are  achieved  by  calm  in- 
sistence  and  a  measured  request  for  further  efforts.  But 
the  cause  is  significantly  furthered  if  the  foreign  nego¬ 
tiator  understands  the  substantial  difficulties  faced  by 
his  Chinese  counterpart. 

What,  then,  are  the  major  considerations  for  autho¬ 
rization  of  a  project  by  Chinese  local  officials?  Local 
hosts  are  held  responsible  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
foreigners.  This  responsibility  means  making  available  1 


adequate  transportation,  emergency  medical  services, 
food  on  a  level  considerably  above  that  acceptable  for 
Chinese  personnel  (both  in  quality  and  hygiene),  and  ac¬ 
commodations,  again  at  a  high  level  by  local  Chinese 
standards.  Besides  these  logistical  issues,  which  very 
much  concern  the  Chinese,  are  basic  problems  of 
finance  in  a  Chinese- hosted  project  involving  foreign 
field  scientists.  Some  Americans  who  have  participated 
in  negotiations  for  fieldwork  feel  that  financial  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  the  question  of  who  pays  for  what  can 
be  an  issue.  A  local  branch  of  an  organization  may 
often  resist  committing  its  budget  to  a  project,  and  the 
central  agency's  foreign  affairs  bureau,  which  makes 
most  of  the  arrangements,  may  have  limited  funds  for 
cooperative  activities. 

Rural  conditions  and  customs  in  China  also  serve  as 
an  important  factor  in  fieldwork,  an  activity  that  often 
requires  work  in  the  countryside  in  areas  remote  from 
the  larger  population  centers.  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
China  is  a  poor  country  with  an  average  annual  per 
capita  income  of  about  $300.  In  spite  of  the  recent  spate 
of  publicity  on  the  peasants  who  are  getting  rich  by 
means  of  various  schemes  allowed  by  the  new  policies, 
rural  per  capita  income  is  still  quoted  as  being  below 
$200.  As  a  result,  the  economic  gap  alone  between  for¬ 
eign  investigators  and  the  rural  population  is  enormous, 
but  added  to  that  are  large  differences  in  culture  and 
political  systems.  Foreign  field  scientists  inevitably 
come  into  contact  with  the  local  population,  which  is 
likely  to  be  far  less  informed  about  foreigners  and  about 
scientific  work  than  people  in  the  cities.  Thus,  far  more 
attention  must  be  paid  to  local  customs  and  culture  to 
ensure  harmonious  interaction,  which  is  essential  for 
success  and  for  continued  access. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  above,  it  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  a  fieldwork  project  that  the  Chinese  host  or¬ 
ganization  have  a  real  scientific  interest  in  it.?  This  is 
where  it  behooves  the  foreign  scientist  to  be  pushing  a 
project  that  the  Chinese  themselves  have  stated  an  in¬ 
terest  in.  Arguing  in  terms  of  general  reciprocity  in  the 
larger  scheme  of  things  and  pointing  to  the  far  superior 
numbers  of  Chinese  scholars  working  in  the  US  may  be 
convincing  to  the  official  directly  addressed,  but  the 
logic  gets  increasingly  diluted  as  negotiations  for  project 
arrangements  get  passed  down  the  line  to  the  regional 
authority  that  has  to  give  its  consent  and  support.  Ideal-, 
ly,  the  regional  organization  in  the  area  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  should  be  committed  to  the  proposed  research.  If 
only  the  central  agency  supports  the  work,  relatively 
high-level  intervention  is  often  necessary  to  obtain  the 
regional  authority’s  sanction  (but  may  ultimately  fail), 
and  some  tension  may  persist. 

Some  Guidelines 

During  the  planning  stage  of  a  cooperative  field  project, 
it  has  been  found  most  effective  for  the  American  side 


to  state  its  proposed  substantive  objectives  and  to  let  the 
Chinese  side  decide  on  the  geographic  areas  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  to  be  involved.  It  is  often  quite  helpful  to  the 
Chinese  host  organization  for  the  Americans  familiar 
with  Chinese  scientists  to  submit  a  list  of  suggested  par¬ 
ticipants,  but  it  is  important  to  the  Chinese  that  the  final 
selection  of  participating  Chinese  personnel  be  left  to 
them.  Personnel  selection  is  obviously  critical  for  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  research  study.  It  is  probably  impossible  to 
achieve  a  perfect  match  in  terms  of  professional  level 
and  interests,  but  great  efforts  are  vital  to  get  as  close  as 
possible  within  the  above-mentioned  limitations  and 
constraints.  Early  exchange  of  biodata  between  foreign 
and  Chinese  scientists  is  very  useful,  but  preparatory 
trips  to  China  by  project  leaders  for  discussions  with  the 
prospective  Chinese  professional  personnel  are  most  ef¬ 
fective.  In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
advance  personal  contact  between  participating  scien¬ 
tists  to  optimize  conditions  for  joint  investigations.  The 
expense  involved  is  well  justified. 

Another  point  to  keep  in  mind  when  selecting  person¬ 
nel  (although  it  should  by  no  means  be  the  only  cri¬ 
terion)  is  language  ability.  It  is  essential  to  ensure  the 
participation  of  scientists  on  one  or  both  sides  who  are 
fluent  in  the  other  side’s  language.  Among  Chinese  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  there  are  many  excellent  English  speak¬ 
ers  who  can  make  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  of  a  joint  venture,  while  professional  interpreters 
without  technical  training  are  far  less  effective.  On  the 
American  side,  the  availability  of  Chinese-American  sci¬ 
entists  in  almost  every  field  is  a  blessing  to  be  utilized  in 
team  work. 

Yet  two  more  factors  must  be  given  special  attention 
when  negotiating  for  fieldwork  in  China.  One  is  fi¬ 
nances.  It  cannot  be  overemphasized  how  important  it  is 
to  determine  in  detail  and  in  advance  which  party  is 
liable  for  which  costs.  It  is  often  tempting  to  defer  deci¬ 
sion  of  some  point  until  after  the  work  has  begun,  but 
this  procedure  is  very  risky  and  may  well  result  in 
serious  .tension,  which  may  cast  a  cloud  over  the  whole 
venture. 

Similar  points  are  applicable  to  the  question  of  sam¬ 
ple  collection  and  removal  from  China  for  further  study 
in  home  laboratories.  It  is  important  to  determine  most 
carefully  which  authority  in  China  must  give  its  consent. 
Customs  regulations  must  be  ascertained  ahead  of  time. 
In  many  cases  the  customs  authorities  act  on  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  professional  organizations, 
but  the  former  retain  the  power  to  make  the  final  deci¬ 
sion.  As  a  result,  the  outcome  is  not  always  clear  in  ad¬ 
vance  unless  agreements  are  made  in  writing.  The 
Chinese  host  agency  will  usually  check  with  other  autho¬ 
rities  before  concluding  such  a  written  agreement.  This 
checking  may  require  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  the  effort 
to  have  every  aspect  clearly  defined  is  well  worthwhile. 
Loose  ends  almost  always  come  home  to  haunt  project 
participants.  It  seems  of  interest  to  add  that  the  bilateral 
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US-China  protocols  under  the  umbrella  Science  and 
Technology  Agreement  contain  explicit  clauses  covering 
the  exchange  and  transfer  of  specimens  and  samples.  In 
general,  it  is  probably  valid  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are 
open  to  sample  collection  and  removal  if  the  specimens 
concerned  already  have  been  studied  by  their  own  ex¬ 
perts.  There  is  considerable  sensitivity  concerning  the 
collection  of  plant  and  mineral  specimens  in  the  wild 
that  Chinese  scientists  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  explore. 

Specific  Experience  to  Date 

Field  research  in  seismology  is  a  prime  example  of  suc¬ 
cessful  US-China  bilateral  cooperation.  Much  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  an  official  earthquake 
studies  protocol,  whose  signatories  are  the  US  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey  and  the  National  Science  Foundation  on  the 
American  side,  and  China’s  State  Seismological  Bureau. 
The  State  Seismological  Bureau  is  an  effective  and  well- 
funded  organization  with  provincial  and  sub-provincial 
branches.  Local  authorities  and  organizations  are  deep¬ 
ly  involved  with  the  work  and  are  highly  motivated  to 
promote  the  research.  The  US  contributes  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  methodology  and  is  strongly  motivated  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  experiments  in  China,  where  conditions  of 
high  seismic  activity  make  it  possible  to  attain  results 
much  faster  than  in  the  US.  (See  report  below.) 

Another  example  of  common  interests  contributing  to 
successful  field  research  is  found  in  some  areas  of  medi¬ 
cine.  In  this  case,  actual  on-the-spot  surveys  are  often 
made  by  Chinese  personnel,  but  planning  and  analysis 
have  been  carried  out  jointly.  Various  fields  of  epidemi¬ 
ology  as  well  as  health  care  delivery  have  been  fruitful 
subjects  of  investigation.  One  notable  example  is  the 
survey  of  Shanghai  County  (see  CEN,  v.  11,  n.  2,  June 
1983,  pp.  6-7). 

Geology  and  botany  are  subjects  in  which  fieldwork 
experience  appears  mixed.  Foreign  groups  have  run  into 
problems  with  the  removal  of  samples  of  plants  col¬ 
lected  during  organized  field  trips  because  the  sanction 
of  the  proper  authority  had  not  been  previously  ol> 
tained.  On  the  other  hand,  other  botanical  and  geolog¬ 
ical  investigations  have  been  entirely  successful.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  point  out  that  the  Chinese  Academy^of 
Sciences  has  been  very  careful  to  clear  projects  in  ad¬ 
vance  with  therespbnsible  agencies.^ 

The  official  US-China  exchange  program  in  agricul¬ 
tural  science  and  technology  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  successful.  Since  1979,  49  American  teams  have 
visited  China,  and  an  estimated  60  percent  of  these 
engaged  in  fieldwork  and  germplasm  sample  collection 
(see  CEN,  v.  11,  n.  2,  June  1983,  pp.  1 1-12).  Recently,  a 
new  approach  has  been  developed  and  has  been  found 
to  be  successful  in  this  program.  Samples  are  collected 
in  the  unexplored  wild  but  are  investigated  in  Chinese 
laboratories  with  some  American  participation.  This  ap¬ 


proach  may  well  serve  as  a  useful  model  for  other  sim¬ 
ilar  projects  to  follow. 

The  oceanographic  studies  of  the  Changjiang  (Yang- 
zi)  estuary  took  the  form  of  joint  cruises.  In  this  case, 
some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  could  be  traced  to 
unclear  funding  arrangements,  but  these  problems  were 
resolved  and  the  work  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties  (see  CEN,  v.  U,  n.  2,  June  1983,  pp.  9-10, 
and  report  below). 

An  interesting  case  to  note  is  that  of  the  studies  car¬ 
ried  out  in  connection  with  the  joint  US-PRC  Manage¬ 
ment  Training  Center  in  Dalian  in  northeast  China. 
Case  studies  of  Chinese  industrial  enterprises  were  made 
by  joint  teams  in  advance  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Center,  and  two  of  the  American  professors  on  the 
teaching  staff,  William  Fischer  and  Richard  Holton, 
have  conducted  extensive  interviews  of  the  Chinese  stu¬ 
dent  graduates  of  the  program,  who  are  mostly  practic¬ 
ing  managers  and  administrators  in  industry  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  Very  interesting  and  valuable  information 
have  been  obtained  by  these  studies  and  publications 
have  resulted  (see  CEN  cited  above,  pp.  12-14). 

The  above  remarks  and  some  illustrative  examples  of 
joint  US-PRC  cooperative  science  projects  emphasizing 
fieldwork  in  China  are  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  or 
comprehensive.  Below  you  will  read  detailed  first-hand 
accounts  of  field  studies  in  China  by  scientists  in  geol¬ 
ogy,  seismology,  forestry,  medicine,  and  oceanography. 
My  remarks  are  aimed  at  summarizing  some  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  gathered  from  the  perspective  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  cooperative  programs.  In  my  personal  exper¬ 
ience  there  was  nothing  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to 
observe  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scientists  on  both  sides  of 
the  cooperation  program.  This  enthusiasm  persisted  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  the  bilateral  political  relation¬ 
ship  happened  to  be  at  the  moment.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  enthusiasm  will  continue  with  the  promotion  of  sci¬ 
entific  cooperation  in  both  the  US  and  China. 
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